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This number of the Recorp devotes more than the usual 
amount of space to Seminary affairs, with its retrospect of the last 
anniversary, and its outlook for the next year. It is, perhaps, 
worth while to call attention to the statement of ** Post Graduate 
Work ” in the preliminary announcement. Since the adoption 
of its present elective system the Seminary has not presented the 
fourth vear work in a formal and specific way. Nor is it intended 
at this time to present in fullness the opportunities for advanced 
study that are supplied. But inquiries have been so frequent as 
to the nature of graduate study offered that it has seemed wise to 
put out a list of studies offered. This, it is believed, will at least 
supply a basis for more intelligent correspondence and consulta- 
tion respecting lines of study which advanced students may de- 


sire to pursue. 





We are becoming accustomed to looking to the Pacific slope 
for suggestions in educational matters. The great California 
universities in the rapidity of their growth and in their vigor and 
promptness in introducing improved educational methods have 
long attracted attention. Now it is the Pacifie Theological 
Seminary which has made a new departure which was courageous, 
and as it seems to us most sagacious. The Seminary has con- 
cluded to move a few miles along the trolley from Oakland to 

Aveust —1 (275 ) 
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Berkeley, and to co-ordinate its work with that of the University 
of California in a more complete way than has, to our knowledge, 
been elsewhere done. This gives to its theological faculty, 
limited in numbers, but of first-class quality, an opportunity to 
make themselves felt in their own lines without being obliged to 
occupy a theological * settee,” instead of a theological chair. The 
movement also gives to the Seminary a richer life and a broader 
horizon. Their prospectus, announcing the new plans, proposes 
one pedagogic novelty which it is quite worth while to note, and 
the working of which will be watched with no little interest. 
Certainly, it is indicative of the broader methods of viewing theo- 
logical topics. It is proposed to offer each year what is called a 
“ chain-course.” Some great theological doctrine is selected (for 
the next vear it is the Atonement), and during successive years 
of the seminary course this doctrine is studied exegetically in, 
the Old and New Testaments, historically in the history of 
doctrine, and finally in its formal presentation in systematics. 
Such a plan accords with the general method of approach toa 
topic recognized to be the true one, and at the same time makes 
note of a pedagogie principle, too often neglected by our semi- 
naries in the past, — that nothing conduces more to a general 
knowledge of theology than a thorough knowledge of a narrow 
field. We wish the institution all success in its plans and ex- 


periments. 








Several criticisms of the article upon “ The So-Called Min- 
isterial Surplus,” published in the May number of the Recorp, 
have appeared in both the religious and the secular papers, 
and also in correspondence directed to the editors and to 
the author of the article. These criticisms are all aimed at one 
point in the article, viz.: that little or no account is taken of the 
many weak churches which cannot support pastors. As this is 
the exact opposite of the fact, little needs to be said, except t 
eall attention to the position taken in the article. One-seventh 
of the churches of the country, that is, 802 churches, were prac 
tically set aside as unable to support pastors. This would leave, 
according to our criticism, 803 churches, “ which can offer noth- 
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ing like an adequate support to a pastor.” The inference that 
one naturally draws from this criticism is that these churches 
must go unsupplied. Even if this is true, there would not be 
enough ministers by fifty to supply the churches. The eriticism, 
however, overlooks entirely the assistance which is rendered by 
the Home Missionary Society, and the Missionary Association. 
Through the service of these societies about 1,400 churches are 
aided annually. The amount of this aid is not reported in the 
Year Book. To say, therefore, that 1,605 churches “ ean offer 
nothing like an adequate support to a pastor ” may state an exact 
fact, but it states it in a way that sadly misleads. It ‘‘ leaves out 
of the calculation some important factors.” The fact seems 
to be that because of the great number of applicants that appear 
whenever a pulpit is vatant, the idea has got abroad that. there 
is a great surplus of ministers. Church committees hold this 
idea, and are made critical and cautious by it. As a result, the 
few acceptable and worthy ministers who are idle suffer. This 
number, however, is very small, and will become smaller, unless 
we persist in raising the ery of the glarmist, ‘ too many min- 


isters.”’ 





Cheering signs of Christian unity are continually coming to 
view. We urge that pastors make a note of them and keep the 
matter in mind for their own most prayerful thought, and for 
due attention in pulpit services. Let the goodly leaven Work. 
Attention has been turned in the recent past to the annual gather- 
ing of missionaries in Clifton Springs, N. Y., to the reception 
given our secretary, Judson Smith, by the various missionary 
societies in Great Britain, and to the action of the various mis- 
sionary societies in West China. At this latter gathering there 
were representatives from the Church Missionary Society, China 
Inland Mission, Canadian Methodist Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Friends Mission, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Bible 
Christian Mission, and American Baptist Mission. A committee 


representing all these bodies presented a report and proposals 
Set time for prayer, circular for 


upon the following themes: 
information, church membership, exchange of pulpits, united 
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meetings, emplovment of native assistants, training center, sal- 
aries, and an advisory board of reference and co-operation. The 
sun of these suggestions is impressively straightforward, simple, 
practical, and Christian. They are the product of active, earnest, 
men! There is not asvllable born of theory. There is no merg- 
ing of identity. Each body remains individually intact and en- 
tire. And each body is reinforced. There is an interplay of 
energy, as well as sympathy. We must sav that here is the 
brightest illustration of comity we have anywhere seen. And it 
shines from the depths of China. Here is surely food for 


thought. 





The recent action of the General Association of Connecticut, 
with reference to the vital que-tion of divorcee, was timely and 
none too emphatic, in view of the shocking laxity of opinion and 
practice which has so generally prevailed in the United States. 
But, in the discussion which such action has called out, there seems 
to have been too much of a disposition to assume that there has 
been quite a general disregard of Christ’s law of divorce, on the 
part of the Congregational ministry. We believe that there is 
small ground for such an assumption. While here and there a 
minister may have been guilty of transgressing the divine law, 
vet we are prepared to maintain, from facts which have come 
under our own observation, that the great majority of our minis- 
ters have been thoroughly loval to it. Indeed, we have known 
some refusing to marry divorced persons when every sort of pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon them by influential persons to per- 
suade them to perform the ceremony; and when their refusal to 


do so threatened them with pecuniary loss, bitter opposition, and 


even persecution from friends of the contracting parties. — It 1s 
but fair that such facts as these should be taken into considera- 


tion, when any generalizations are being made by writers upon 


the question of divorce. 
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THE IMPERIAL CHRIST IN MISSIONS.* 


About three hundred years ago a haughty monarch in Europe 
chose as his imperial anagram, the vowels a-e-i-o-uw, which were 
the initials of the Latin sentence, Austria est imperare orbi uni- 
verso, or Austria is to rule the whole world. 

This vainglorious assumption of * Ferdinand IIT” looks 
rather amusing: beside the historical record that ‘* Austria is the 
only empire in the world which has never had any colonies, nor 
even transiarine possessions, in any quarter of the earth.” But 
simile though we may at the arrogance in it, and count the Em- 
peror as one of those rulers setting themselves ‘‘ against the Lerd 
and against His anointed, whom the Lord will have in derision,” 
vet we must concede that the aspiration, the strain of the imper- 
ure universo, is very deeply rooted, vea quite inborn in the soul 
of man. Lift almost anvbedy a bit above his past level, and 
straightwayv wakens a craving to get a little higher. Class-room 
promotion stirs ambitions for prizes and honors beyond. The 
selectman of the township slyly dreams of ** going to the Legis- 
lature.” The young lawyer, praised for his speeches in a cam- 
paign, inlv glances at the dome by the Potomac, and the warrior 
finds the laurels tossed to him, giving to his palm a secret itehing 


i 


for the kev to the ‘* White House.” Reeall how the * Little 


Corporal,” after the 13th Vende miaire, felt at once the need of 


ageneral’s epaulettes; and after the wonderful Italian campaign, 
that a First Consul was needed by France, and just the man for 
it was himself. .A few more brilliant battles and the Emperor 
arrives. 

We eall this human nature. It is a mode of that nature, but 
behind it lies an omnipotent force moving the race in an wncon- 
scious consent. 

There is a power underlying all human aims and impulses, 
shaping them, heading them toward this larger universal empire 
ordominion. Tis the perpetual trend and push of humanity; 

* An address given at Carleton College, Minn., at Mount Hermon, and before the students 


of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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a craving infusing all man’s contacts with his fellow-man, and it 
differentiates him from all other creatures. A dominion-seeker 
would be a quite correct ethical definition of man. It is in his 
constitution, and is in it because behind him there is a divine and 
sovereign personality infusing man’s moral nature. That per- 
sonality is to draw all men unto itself. That is the power which 
is to have dominion “ from sea to sea, and to the ends of the 
earth.” Into humanity that imperial impulse has come, and so 
possessed it that a common movement and a common end is going 
on, described by the declaration “* unto me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear,” and toward that end government and 
providence ever tend, and draw all men into its resistless move- 
ment. 

Pascal has set the truth in this form: ‘ Jesus Christ is the 
center of everything, and the object of everything; and he who 
does not know Him knows nothing of the order of the world, and 
nothing of himself.” 

To be a loving and glorified subject of this dominion was the 
supreme reason for man’s creation, and the whole structure of his 
being, and of the world of which he is a part, conforms to that 
end. The hunger and grasping for dominion over others, by 
petty chiefs in Indian tribes, and upward to Alexander, and 
Cesar, and the St. Helena exile, all are the unwitting witnesses 
to this aspiration “ imperare universo.” The Palestine mission, 
which started from Jerusalem in the year 42, and “ went as far 
as to Antioch,” was as truly a Christ dominion mission as is that 
of William T. Lopp in 1897, to “ Cape Prince of Wales, forty- 
six miles from Siberia.” The ceaseless and resistless movement 
in human eareers is evermore toward the transformation of a 
fallen world into a glorious kingdom, with Jesus Christ, the 
adored sovereign, upon the throne. “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation ” (Mark xvi. 15), 
runs the Supreme commission, and “TI, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me ” is the certification of results to the work. 
Do we note that the constant quantitative term is “ all” — “ all 
the world,” “all nations,” (?) — “all men” is the grand im- 
perial letter missive. 

“ But,” eries one, “ after eighteen centuries ‘ the world lying 
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in sin ’ as truly tells the condition of the race as it did the hour of 
that ‘last command.’ Where is the promise of His coming ” 
to this supreme dominion? The old taunt with unwasted mean- 
ing is yet to be heard, as in earliest days. Celsus, in the 
Third Century put against the Gospel the dicta that, “ the doe- 
trine that different races of men are pre-configured to different 
religions, and so any claim for Christianity as a religion for the 
race was a baseless dream.” A modern echo to this Greek infidel 
philosopher writes, “ Races are found who can no more take in 
the doctrines and conform their life to the Gospel than they 
could take in the ideas in philosophy, literature, and art of such 
an age as that of Pericles. Denationalize and take them through 
a civil palingenesis you may; converting them to Christ is im- 
possible.” 

So by these dicta of the third and of the nineteenth cen- 
turies Christian missions have no lawful place in human history. 
The Gospel is not meant for all nations — all men; and the mod- 
ern antagonists of missions point to the little ground yet won by 
the Gospel, and to vast realms held by heathenism, as proof of it. 

How shall this oppugnaney be met? In two rejoinders, 
which carry with them mainly the moral history of the centuries 
which are set as witnesses against the dominion-prospects of the 
Gospel : 

First. The primal condition for any complete dominion is 
to find and subdue all the possible antagonistic forces to that 
dominion, and destroy them, for a force not extinguished may 
make a resistance greater than all which have been despoiled. 

Now, if Christ is to destroy the works of the devil, ’tis plain, 
until those works are finished, or brought fully out, they cannot 
be destroyed. Satan isn’t done working yet. His ingenuity in 
evil is not yet spent. Until he has carried his “ works ” to the 
full limit of his power and skill, Jesus Christ’s destruction of 
them cannot end. The reign that is to last until “All enemies 
are put under His feet ” must, of course, give time for all the 
enemies to show themselves, and set themselves in battle array 
against Him, before they can be put under His feet. If a single 
one is left unmastered it could arise and say, “‘ Here’s one enemy 
— one form of sin Jesus did not beat, and ’tis so either because 
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He could not, and so I am victor over Him; or because He would 
not, and so He allows one enemy to keep the field and set at 
uaught His supreme, complete dominion.” Then Jesus is 
beaten. He has not put all enemies under foot, and if the one 
left can withstand Him, it can multiply itself to a myriad and 
whelm their opposer in ruin. An iota, the merest molecule of 
the malignant virus of sin left in natural power, the throne and 
crown of Jesus could be despoiled. One taste of the fruit of 
one tree sent the race of man toward ruin. Immeasureable ma- 
lignity lives in the minutest sin. 

This total dominion over sin, — the works of the devil, — 
then, needs time; not for Christ’s power to finish its work, but 
for the forces and moods of Satan’s power to finish his work. 

Hiave not the centuries since Christ been needed to give Saul 
ot Tarsus — then the Paul of the Apostolic Church — time and 
space to show the personal malignance of man’s heart toward 
Jesus Christ and His followers; the power of conversion from 
that hatred; then the strength of a love to Christ that made 
a career of service and suffering unmatehed in human annals? 
Stoned, chased, maligned, in prison, and in deaths oft, and a mar- 
tvr at last, upon what human being ever fell so much and so 
many forms of Satan’s malice as upon this ** Chief Apostle”? It 
took about a seore and a half vears to do it all. 

Have not ten full centuries been needed to invent and affix 
upon the moral, intellectual, and political manhood of this period 
the amazing, soul-destroving mechanisms of the Papacy? Have 
not the centuries since the Council of Trent been busy in working 
out the slow captivities to its doctrines of soul and body subjec- 


tion for time and for eternity to priestly and papal rule? Space 


in human historv was needed for that court of remorseless hor- 


rors, the Inquisition. It took time and schooling by ghastly 


autos da fé, as also to educate the plotters and actors in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. 

Such men as Bonner and Laud, Whitgift and Gardiner, who 
piled fagots at Oxford and Smithfield, and drove Puritans and 
Bible-readers in relentless fury from home and native land, are 
high-class pupils, of long courses of tutelage, as “ enemies of the 
cross of Christ.” But has not He of the christmas song, “ Good 
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will to men,” put under His feet such crimes and the spirit 
of them? So of that ferocious faith of Islam, whose chief min- 


ister has been the reeking cimeter, but now palsied by the light 


of the world. So of Hindooism, Confucianism, and the old idol- 
atries, of which St. Paul deelares (II Thess. ii. 8) “ the Lord 
Jesus shall slay with the breath of His mouth and bring to naught 


by the manifestation of His coming.” But for these workings 


of Satan space must be had in human history. Man himself 
must grow to the fullness of his powers before those powers can 
be brought into Satan’s service and then won back to Christ. 
The railroad, the telegraph, and kindred inventions, must come 
into the hand of man before they can be set among the forces of 
man’s redemption. 

Every generation sends forth its Goliaths to defy the armies 
of the living God — each with new armor and perfected weapons. 
But who quotes Porphyry to-day? How many know more than 
the names of Celsus, Crescens, Fronto, and Lucian, the master 
scoffers and defamers of the Gospel, the Robert Ingersolls of 
their dav ¢ 

By historie leap, eall for Voltaire, with his seal-motto, 
“Crush the wreteh,” 7. e., Jesus Christ; and Gibbon, and Hobbes, 
Hume, Thomas Paine, and like calumniators of the Christ, and 
then inquire for their confessed disciples. 

Strauss and Renan, with well-nigh diaboliec chemistries of 
criticism, sought to bleach the Gospel narratives to pale myths; 
but the ** Vie de Jesus ” fastened upon Renan in his own country 
the title “ scandalum magnum,” and Strauss’s “* Leben Jesu’ 
drove him from eminent professor and leetureships — parted 
him from his wife and children to homeless wandering and to 
mmourned death. Yet both books were masterpieces of rare 
learning and skill in using it versus the Christ. Neither book 
could probably have been written two generations ago. The 
world had not the learning and the trained hatred of the Christ 
needed to frame them as they are before it was done. 

Will they have successors ? 

So the Saviour of the world has the double task: first, of 
forcing sin into every possible antagonism to Himself, letting 
it do its worst in all forms in which it can use the human mind 
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and heart; and then to pursue, overturn, undo its work and 
destroy it; and so coming to His final universal dominion. 
Second — come we now to the supreme question, — What has 
been done to win this dominion universal? While this terrible 
evolution of sin has been going on, is yet going on, has any final 
conquest and completed rule of the Son of Man upon earth been 
achieved ? 

The arguinent needs not total, complete dominion in any 
realm. If indisputable steps toward it can be shown, the final 
completeness is sure, because the plan and forces which make 
one step certain apply equally to every other needful for final 
completion. Begin, then, with the Jerusalem Pentecost. Call 
that the initial demonstration of the dominion forces, combined 
in the doctrine of the cross. Set free then as not before, witness 
what was done in one day toward imperial dominion. Count up 
the nationalities and diverse spoken tongues who exclaimed, 
‘And how hear we, every man in our own language,” “the mighty 
works of God?” Put the emphasis upon the how hear we, 
and try to answer that part of their astonished query without 


showing the grand “ a/l nation ” 


reach of the power then begin- 
ning its triumphal work. A study of that day’s doings will show 
the elemental forces of the final dominion of the Son of Man. 
Then, the stones which made Stephen a martyr scattered preach- 
ing converts “ abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Sa- 
maria.”” Some of them got “as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch.” In the latter place the first missionary board 
was organized. “ Barnabas, and Simeon, that was called Niger 
(the colored member ?), and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, the 
foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul,” were the “char- 
ter members,” five of them. 

While “ they ministered to the Lord and fasted ” a voice, wn- 
looked-for, spoke to them. Doubtless it was a startling summons. 
“ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” After fasting and prayer “they,” the others, 
“laid their hands on them and sent them away,” and a new term 
‘ame into the life of the church of Christ, viz.: “ sent them 


away.” Now begin mission conquests. To Cyprus, then across 


o the Continent, in curious zigzag "ee OTe: issionary 
to the Cont t, gzag the three great missionary 
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journeys drew lines of light, “ the Light of the World,” in which 
stood the seven churches of Asia, which were for a time the seven 
golden candlesticks, amid which one like unto the Son of Man, 
clothed and girded as for service, with head and hair white as 
snow, — emblem of His purity and truth; and “ eyes as a flame 
of fire,” — to pierce the darkness of sin; “‘ feet as burnished 


9 “cc 


brass,” — from the swift use of them; and His 
sound (voice R. V.) of many waters,” — emblem of the gathered 
echoes from the seas and rivers of all lands, to be made vocal 


with the cries of penitence for sin and joy in its forgivenness. 


voice as the 


Alongside these primal missionary churches twice their num- 
ber of shining epistles have stood through the centuries since, 
as angels of interpretation of the Gospel. They are, in part, the 
missionary herald literature of that first Board of Missions. 
From then until now the history of the world and the history of 
the gospel has largely been of missions going to alien peoples, 
and of the combats which straightway ensue — Satanism vs. 
Christism. Run a line, e. g., through the Book of Acts, upon 
one side of which place the doings of the foes of the Gospel, and 
upon the other side their discomfiture and the triumphs of the 
cross and its heralds. | Witness the temple-seizure of the apostles; 
their grand trial before “the High Priest Annas, and Caiphas, 
and John, and Alexander, and the kindred of the High Priest,” 
and the impotent fizzle that came from it; then the raging mob 
led by the high priest, who “ laid their hands on the apostles and 
put them, all, in the common prison,” and so gave them the 
glory of a miraculous deliverance by an angel of the Lord, and a 
special freedom “‘ to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ.” 
So Paul, stoned in Iconium, whipped and thrust into the inner 
prison in Philippi, mobbed at Ephesus, and the woes at Jerusalem, 
at Cesarea, his vovage to Rome and experience there, these events 
and their like make up the bulk of the book, yet he tells the 
church at Philippi that the things which had happened unto him 
“have fallen out rather unto the progress of the Gospel.” In- 
deed, in what one encounter did not the cross and its herald win 
avictory? The Acts may be called the book of the wars of the 
gospel, with the triumph always upon one side. [Should the 
visit to Athens be excepted?] Von Miiller well names the first 


century of Christianity “a century of wonders.” 








In A. D, 100 the record was, “ Christianity is spread through 


almost all the provinces of the Roman Empire; in Palestine, Sy- 
ria, Parthia, Arabia, Asia-Minor, Egvpt, and Greece, to Illyria, 
[Italy and Gaul.” It was in A. D. 102 that Pliny, governor of 
Bithynia, made his memorable official report to Rome about the 
Christians in his province. We have his own words: “ Multi 
etatis, omnes ordinis, utrisque sexus etiam vocanter in periculum 
et vocabunter.” THe seems to be sorry to have to prosecute such, 
and he adds: ‘* Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam 
aqros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est.” And this 
only sixty years after Calvary! All ages, orders, and sexes; and 
not in cities only, but the villages and very fields, he says, were 
overrun with the contagion of this * superstitionis.”” A  cen- 
tury of wonders it was. 

A hundred years more, or A. D. 503, the edicts of Diocletian 
and Galerian, commanding the Christians of the empire to wor- 
ship the gods, was styled the “ Death struggle between Christ- 
ianity and heathenism,” and Christianity won. In this Third 
Century, says Gregory of Tours, “seven bishops are sent (to 
France) to preach in the time of Decius.” He also states that 
in Spain, “ churehes were found at Leon, Saragossa, and Elvira; 
in Gaul, at Toulouse, Narbonne, and Arles; in Germany, at 
Treves, Metz, and Cologne.” At the opening of the fourth cen- 
tury this sentence was written: ‘“ The larger portion of the 
Roman Empire is Christianized,” and “* growing political im- 
portance of Christians ” is recorded. A. D. 312, the edict for 
vniversal toleration came from Constantine and Licinius. We 
can no more than name St. Patrick (his real name was Succoth), 
a Scot born about 372, whose missions or religious houses in Ire- 
land at one time had 3,000 inmates. One of his converts, St. 
Columban, a Leinster Irishman, set off for Gaul from the great 
missionary center, Bangor, with twelve assistants. This was in 
590. He was thirty vears old. In his forty-two years of mis- 
sion toil hundreds of like-minded men followed him. 

Clovis (stvled Rex Christianissimus ”’), with 3,000 subjects, 
was baptized in 496. These Franks carried the Gospel to the 
Allemani and into Thuringia in 515. 

We must hasten. The missions from St. Tonia to Germany 
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ee 


religious houses ” or stations, which were 


planted there twelve 
homes for the missionary monks. One by one these passed away, 
until only one was left. That one became a monastic school — 
a university sometimes called. A young student in the second 
year of his life there has this record: ‘* Upon a time when he 
was carefully viewing the books (in the library) he fell upon a 
Latin Bible, which he had never seen in all his life.” This was 
at Erfurt, A. D. 1497-8, and that student was Martin Luther. 
He was then twenty years old. There is time only to tell his own 
simple story, how he fell to reading ‘‘ a place in Samuel, but it 
was time to go to lecture. I would fain have read the whole 
book through, but there was not opportunity then. I asked for 
a Bible as soon as I had entered the cloister.” 

As the world knows, he got one, and from that morning an 
era began in the world’s history. 

We call it the Reformation. It was more truly the Renova- 
tion of the Imperial Mission Impulse of the Gospel. From the 
finding of that Latin Bible, in a cloister planted by the martyrs 
under Winifred six hundred years before, sprang a life which 
gave the bible in their native tongues to the peoples of Europe, 
and woke the world to a living faith which is engirding it with 
missions. All Europe was soon lighted up from the taper — 
that old Latin Bible in the Erfurt cloister. Soon after, the mar- 
iner’s compass, the finding of America, Magna Charta, movable 
types, and numberless inventions and uses of known ones made 
almost new world. 

An awakened century brings us to July 22, 1620, when an 
embarkation, amid tears, and hopes, and countless fears is made 
at Leyden, Holland; and December 22d, five months after, 


‘A band of pilgrims moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.”’ 


and a new world’s empire felt the touch of an imperial hand. 
Missionary work was part of the errand thus told: ‘“ Some good 
foundation, or at least (to) make some way thereunto for y® 
propagating and advancing y® gospell of y® Kingdom of Christ 
in those remote parts of y® world. Yea, tho they should be but 
even as steppimg stones unto others for y® performing of so great 


a work.” 
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Forty-one years after that landing John Eliot gave to the 
world his Indian Bible, the first Bible with the American jm- 
print; then, twenty-five vears later (1685), he has two thousand 
Indian converts; and eleven years later (1696) has a list of thirty 
indian churches gathered by himself and his helpers. 

Of Governor Thomas Mayhew and his son, who bought Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, learned the Indian tongue, and preached until 
old age to them; and of the four Reverend Mayvhews after them, 
all missionary preachers to the Indians in Massachusetts, we need 
only to recall them as examples of the missionary impulse at the 
outset of American history. 

But England was before us in modern foreign missions. In 
1701 “ The Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ” had its birth. In its service are now about four hundred 
missionaries. In 1792 “ The Baptist Missionary Society ” dates. 
Now in England and in her colonies eighty-five societies are 
found. The United States has thirty-three societies; Canada 
six; Continental Europe sixty-one; Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
ninety-nine — a world’s total of about three hundred societies, 
besides many churches and bands of Christians who send mis- 
sionaries at their personal cost. The English and American So- 
cieties expended about thirteen million dollars for missions in 
1898. The last roll of missionaries numbers, of both sexes, 
eleven thousand six hundred and fifty-nine. When this cen- 
tury began, in all the world one hundred and seventy persons 
only were in foreign mission service; now twelve thousand, or 
seventy-three fold increase. Dr. Dorchester shows: “ When 
this century began the Christian population of the globe was 
about two hundred millions. Now it is four hundred and fifty 
millions. The increase per cent. is nearly three times the ir 
crease of population. It has also been twice that of the great 
religions of the world, which are: Jews, 33 per cent.; Islams, 
32 per cent.; Roman Catholic, 95 per cent.; the Greek or East- 
ern Church, 183 per cent.; and the Protestant Church, 263 per 
cent. 

As before shown, the supreme instrument in the hand of the 
missionary has ever been the printed word of God. From Lr 
ther’s time onward to the founding of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (1804), the power of the Book, though amazing, 
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was by very limited and perilous use. Costly and scarce the 
copies, and, much of the period, read at the peril of life, its power 
upon society was astonishing. A few thousand copies only were 
in the world. Now above one hundred and forty-three million 
copies from the British Society, and sixty-five million copies 
from the American Bible Society (now eighty-two years old), 
or from both societies above two hundred million copies of the 
holy book have been sent into the world. Above four hundred 
spoken languages, which are used by more than three out of 
every four of the human family, can read the Word of God in 
their “‘ own language wherein [they] were born.” No marvel 
the last eighty years show a growth in the Kingdom of Christ 
about equal to that of the eighteen centuries before that time. 
Answer it who will, how it has come to pass that the Book first 
printed in “ 1450-55 ” has outnumbered in issues by one hundred- 
fold any other book. ’Tis said the world has not yet produced 
six books which have come to translations into thirty languages, 
but this Book from Heaven has, by the hand of missionaries 
largely, gone into nearly fifteen times that number of languages 
and dialects.* 

From the work done and the means for doing it, shall we 
now turn for a parting look upon the workers and their divine 
Master. Think of our divine Lord as again upon the Mount of 
the Ascension, with His last commission upon His lips, and, in 
place of the few disciples listening to it, let it be at the Queen 
City of the Lake, Cleveland, upon the 23d of January to the 7th 
of February, 1898, and tell what mean those two thousand and 
two hundred young men and women, with glowing face and ra- 
diant eye; students, swarming there from four hundred and fifty- 
one colleges and schools, sixty-one of which are theological sem- 
inaries, and with them members of missionary boards or socie- 
ties, seventy-one in all; and all intent upon the mandate at Beth- 
any, “Go ye.” Look upon that “ Students’ Volunteer Foreign 
Mission @onvention,” and trace the work missions have done in 
human history to produce this royal army, and the work they 
shall do for Him whose dominion is to reach wherever man is 


: 3 on 
found. Behold them! Twenty regiments! Such a “ Sacra 


* Two hundred and forty versions are shown in one cabinet of the Case Memorial Library at 
Hartford. 
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mental host,” with the more passionate oath than the sacramen- 
tum made by the young Roman when he was enrolled to the tri- 
a band of men 


ee 


bune. The world never before beheld such 
whose hearts God had touched.” And they were but a part of 
the host of like devotees, for one hundred and seventy-three from 
their ranks have in the ten years past gone into the field, as these 
are waiting to go. Join these to the twelve times ten hundred 
now in the field, some of them heroic veterans, others in the full 
vigors of life, and tell what place missions have in the world’s 
prospects. ‘* The world for Christ and Christ for the world,” 
is not a rhetorical epigram. We speak of Wycklif as ‘* the Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation.” We glory in Christ as the Noon- 
day Sun of the world’s Redemption! ‘And unto Him shall the 
obedience of the peoples be.” “All things were created by Him 
and for Him.” Ave, do you note the “ for Him, ” and the “ for 
Him”? Have vou considered that elongated Greek word in the 
first part of Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, avaxepadatwoacbat, 
to head up with the ta radvta. All things headed to or to- 
wards Christ! Oh, the sweep of that majestic avaxedadaio 
in Christo! He, the head, drawing all under the imperial head- 
ship! Yea, all to himself. 

Ah, young disciple, your heart leaps up at the sight and 
sound of the divine words, and of the adjacent sentences which 
so set in array the eternal purpose in Him, the Christ of God, — 
“before the foundation of the world ” —predestinating from 
eternity the magnificent victories of sovereign love through our 
beloved Lord. Yea, young heralds, I know you pant with loving 
impulse to be even now upon the march with your great Captain 
as He moves to that supreme dominion, the longing for which is 
so infixed in man’s nature by the impulse of Jesus Christ’s sub- 
jugating force upon it, that it has become a distinctive mark of 
the race. Yours thus is a holy ealling. It is not for the rule 
of man’s selfish ambitions and pride of power, but it is to reign 
with Him in the conquests of redeeming love; to be a part of that 
“ Sacramental host ” gathered from every tribe and people under 
the heavens who shall “ By and bye, when He comes,” unfurl 
the one spotless banner ever seen upon earth, and upon which 
shall blazon, Jesu est imperare orbe universo. 

Lyman Wuirrne. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THEIR SEMINARIES.* 


The subject assigned to me on the printed card that you have 
in your hands is a vast one, and any time at the disposal of the 
present speaker is wholly inadequate to set forth a theme of 
such dimensions as the general relations of ‘ the Churches and 
their Seminaries ”; but, fortunately, it is to a single aspect of the 
topic that our attention need now be directed. Happily, the 
main relations of our churches and seminaries do not need discus- 
sion. However independent some of them may: be in organiza- 
tion, the seminaries are, all of them, the children of the churches, 
born of their prayers, nurtured by their gifts, and designed to 
train what our Congregational churches have always desired — 
a learned and consecrated ministry. You, fathers and brethren 
before me, graduates of our seminaries, do not need to be told 
how close and vital is the bond uniting our seminaries to our 
churches. If an educated, thoroughly equipped ministry is the 
ministry our churches want, then your seminaries are as im- 
portant to you as any element in the complex organism of our 
corporate religious life. You value them because they serve 
you; you trust them because in the main they have served you 
well. 

But to-day we are here in behalf of a society which has a 
peculiar relation to our seminaries. The Congregational Educa- 
tion Society has aided many struggling colleges to pass from in- 
faney to manhood. It is helping many now to draw the breath 
of life. Of the exceeding value of this work it falls to my succes- 
sor tospeak. But I am not aware that the Education Society has 
ever aided a theological seminary. Yet, from its foundation its 
aid to theological students has been an important part of its work. 
Since the genesis of this society at Boston in 1815, as the “ Amer- 
ican Society for Educating Pious Youth for the Gospel Minis- 


try,” assistance to needy young men in their preparation for the 


* Being an address-delivered at the annual meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, Hartford, May 26, 1899. 
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service of the churches has been one of the main purposes which 
this organization has set before itself for accomplishment. 

Yet, in speaking to you in behalf of this aspect of the work of 
the Education Society, I am painfully aware that I am touching 
on a theme now the subject of much criticism. The question is 
widely raised whether ‘ student aid,” as it is called, is desirable. 
It is asserted that it tends to pauperizing the ministry, that it is 
unnecessary, and that it is in reality more mischievous than use- 
ful. These are serious charges, and how wide and deep they eut 
is shown in the rapidly diminishing receipts of contributions for 
student aid. In three years, from 1895 to 1898, the income of 
the Presbyterian Board applicable for this purpose has fallen off 
sixty per cent.; while in two of the last three years our own 
society has been compelled largely to reduce the payment of 
seventy-five dollars, which it aims to make to worthy and needy 
students; and in the third has paid the full amount — an amount 
only by refusing 





which certainly cannot be considered large 
to add any new beneficiaries to its list. 

Now it would be too much to elaim that this criticism is 
wholly without basis. Student aid has not always been wisely 
bestowed. Our seminaries and our colleges have not always been 
as careful as a scrupulous restriction of such assistance to the 
most deserving men would suggest. Many of vou, I doubt not, 
can recall some instance, it may be more than one, where you are 
convinced that assistance has been unworthily sought and weakly 
granted. But I believe such instances have always been few in 
comparison with the total number who have been beneficiaries of 
this society; that such abuses are always preventable by proper 
diligence on the part of the professors in our colleges and semi- 
naries to whom it belongs to recommend candidates to the atten- 
tion of this society; and that such instances of abuse are rapidly 
becoming fewer. Our theological seminaries — for which I am 
are certainly making 





able to speak with greater knowledge 
more strenuous and scholastic requirements necessary to be met 
by the candidate for aid. The present tendency is all in the 
direction of care, restriction, and insistence on promise of useful- 
ness. The seminary with which I am connected, for instance, re- 
quires a decidedly higher standard of scholarship for recommend 
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ation for student aid than it does for the attainment of a certifi- 
sate of graduation. 

But it may be objected that there are too many ministers now, 
that anything which makes it easier for a man to get into the 
ministry is an evil, because too many have traveled that road 
already, and the ministry has become too crowded a profession. 
The complaint contrasts strongly enough with the claim that we 
used to hear so loudly only a few years ago, that there was danger 
of a dearth of ministers to serve our churches. It is far from 
proved that the ministry is really overcrowded; but, whether it be 
true that there are too many men in the ministry or not, one 
thing is certain, there are not too many men in the ininistry of the 
kind that have, added to the native endowments of mind and the 
gifts of the Spirit, the training of our Congregational seminaries. 
If our ministry is crowded, it still needs, and needs more than 
ever in these strenuous days of change in almost every department 
of churchly thought and life, fully trained men, equipped to meet 
the exigencies of the passing hour. If these are not mainly to 
come from our seminaries, where shall we look for them 4 

But theological students are, beyond any other student 
body, prevailingly poor in purse. It is true now, as in the 
Apostles’ time, that not many rich feel the call to the service of 
the ministry. They come prevailingly from country homes. It 
is a proof of the reality of the divine covenant made with the 
fathers, that in so many instances they come from homes of minis- 
ters, home missionary pastors’ homes oftentimes; and I need not 
remind an assemblage like this that such households are not those 
of wealth. It is my experience as gathered during seven years of 
administration of the student aid funds of one of our Congrega- 
tional seminaries when I have been brought into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the financial circumstances of many students, 
that not one-half of those in our seminaries are able to look to 
parents or to friends for the means by which to carry on their 
course of study. Now are these students, thus thrown on their 
own resources, prevailingly the weaker members of the classes in 
intellectual gifts, spiritua! attainments, or promise of usefulness ¢ 
Far from it. Among them are to be found many of the best 
students that we have. In general, their education has been a 
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matter of struggle and of effort, and where this struggle has not 
involved too great a cost, it has become a source of strength. 

How are such students to enjoy a course of theological train- 
ing? Three ways are open to them, each taken by many and 
each having its advocates. 

First. Such a student may work his way through the semi- 
nary by engaging in some outside employment during the term. 
He may teach, or canvass for books, or nurse the sick, or serve be- 
hind the counter, or keep books in an office, or engage in any one 
of the many branches of honest toil. Such a course has one great 
reward. It gives to him who follows it a just feeling of inde- 
pendence. But it is generally pursued at far too great a cost. 
There are before me in this audience some, strong in physique 
and tireless in intellectual labor, who owe their preparation for 
the ministry entirely to their own endeavors. But, even they, I 
believe, will admit that their preparation was much less complete 
than it might have been had they been able to devote their whole 
time to the acquisition of the training that the seminary course 
was intended to bestow. And for the great majority of students 
it is impossible to serve two masters with any degree of success. 
The seminary curriculum demands the students’ utmost attention 
for its successful mastery. Three years are all too short for such 
a training as the modern pastorate demands. And remunerative 
business, in these days of keen competition, is no less imperative 
in its exactions. The student earns his way, but the money is 
the most costly he ever earns, for it is at the expense of a full- 
rounded preparation for his life work. He graduates, indeed, but 
not with the training that he might have had; and the churches 
are the poorer for his loss. 

A second course sometimes taken by students preparing for 
the ministry who are dependent on their own resources for finan- 
cial assistance is that of borrowing the means for support during 
the time of their education in the seminary. This is a course 
thathas many advoeates, but which, so far as my observation goes, 
is more commendable in theory than in practice. Students who 
come to a theological seminary have behind them a long period 
of expensive preparation. In that preparation they have often 
borrowed money. I have had students come to me who have 
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contracted debts to as large amounts as ten or twelve hundred dol- 
lars for education before a seminary course was begun. <A debt 
of five or six hundred dollars is not at all uncommon. Now in 
many instances such a debt has exhausted a student’s credit, he 
can obtain no more, plead he ever so urgently. But if he can 
add to the load that he is already carrying, he is laying a millstone 
veight on his shoulders which will distress all the early years of 
his ministry with its burden. 

The third method of relief is that of aid, such as is granted by 
this society. It is not a cadetship; if it were, equal gifts should 
come to all alike, whether rich or poor, who propose to equip 
themselves for the chureh’s service. It is not a reward. The 
churches owe no man payment simply because he proposes some- 
time to enter their ministry. I do not believe it can wisely be 
treated as a payment for special service, such as labor in city mis- 
sions, in social settlements, and the like. Such services by theo- 
logical students are seldom worth much in themselves, the pay- 
ment is not a real equivalent for value rendered. And the inevi- 
table tendency of such special services is to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the student on the aspect of his seminary course that 


] 


brings him pecuniary advantage, rather than to direct his studies 


: ; 
evenly and symmetrically to the curriculum as a whole. No! 


the true function of student aid 


is toaid. The churches step in, 
in wellnigh parental solicitude, to help the more needy of their 
sons over the hard places of the preparation time that leads them 
to the ministry. That is the work of the Congregational Eduea- 
tion Society. It is a werk still needed for the upbuilding of our 
churches, and without it many who are fitted to serve them with 
conspicuous success would be unable to obtain the training so im- 
peratively needed for the ministry of our strenuous age. 

Fathers and brethren, the Congregational Education Society 
still needs your help in this matter. 
Witutston WALKER. 
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DENNIS’S CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

This is an opportune work, scientifically and happily exe- 
cuted. It may serve as an apologetic, since its array of argu- 
ments is a masterly defense of the extensive and intensive pro- 
gress of Christianity. It is equally striking as a universal and 
historic presentation of the results of modern labor in the name 
of Christ, and as a record of achievements which bear comparison 
with apostolic energy and success. It is also vividly sociological 
on all sides of that new and difficult science; in this respect alone, 
this treatise is one of the completest demonstrations of the reality 
and content of this branch of knowledge. It suffices, too, as a 
practical manual for the methods of conducting evangelistic 
enterprises, in the most effective way. 

The work is felicitous, too, in its author. For many years 
he has been practically engaged in a foreign field. He is an eye- 
witness of its problems in administration, in service, in relative 
conditions. Ile has also devoted years to the study of its history 
and literature, so that there are probably only two other men who 
have so compassed these vast sources. Nor is there any one 
who could have extracted so much good out of the antagonistie 
spirit of the times and the irreconcilable temper of the critics. 
Not without weight is the rich leisure consecrated to this colossal 
task with sacrificial skill and assiduity. The lectures have grown 
into a constructive science of missions. 

The title also is fortunate. It modestly lays no claim to ex- 
haustive treatment, and yet the material is impressively vast in 
quantity, as well as in the quality, of its collection and use. Chris- 
tian missions and social progress, while brought into relationship 
with one another, are severally left indeterminate. The sud 
title, “a sociological study of foreign missions,” lays no claim to 
being a treatise on sociology, and vet is one of its best demonstra- 
tions; nor does it over emphasize the evangelistic side, while at 
the same time it is an unrivaled exposition of its results. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress, A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By 
the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. In three volumes, Vol. ii, pp. xxv, 486. Fleming H. Revell 
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Co., $2.50. 
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The method of discussion is also well chosen, distinctly out- 
lined, and progressive. The nature of the subject compels some 
reiteration of the social topics, but the illustrations are varied. 
There is an encyclopaedic scope and arrangement of all these 
phases of Christian enterprise. The statistical studies are elabo- 
rate and exact within the dates. The compilation and compari- 
son of these involve a prodigious labor. The historical and 
social contrasts are the most powerful witnesses to the truth of his 
propositions. Some of the special values of Dr. Dennis’s book 
are in the contribution it makes to sociology. This young science 
has no such luxuriant field as this contact of Christian labor with 
the manifold varieties of world culture affords. Here are found 
all stages of the evolutionary process, from barbaric conditions to 
the best products of ethnic religions. The constructive sides are 
as patent as the remedial, although the latter necessarily exceed, 
and it is precisely these natural conditions which are so much 
neglected by the students of this science, the accent being put 
upon the diseased, perverted, and helpless forms of the social 
organism. 

One learns from such a book how vital it is for legitimate min- 
isterial training, that there be a thorough education in sociology; 
that it is essential to have a deep and exact apprehension of ex- 
istent civilization, in order to minister beneficially to their whole- 
some as well as vicious sides. In the expansion of the church 
oftices and officers now impending, there must be a correspond- 
ing aptitude for solving economical and political problems on 
the part of those who seek to elevate their fellows spiritually. 
We can do nothing against science, but only for science. 

The effect of this book upon the chureh should be one of in- 
tense stimulation; it should lead to a revival of the spirit of mis- 
sions. Here are absolute and irrefutable proofs of their past 
etticiency; here are arguments based on facts which nobody can 
gainsay ; here are visible activities of the divine spirit, and fulfill- 
ments of the last commission and promise of our Lord; here are 
cogent amassments of evidence which leave no room for retreat, 
which certify the abundant life of the spirit, and the converting 
power of the gospel, in the most exalted sense of conversion. 
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These pictures are like the symbols of prophecy, susceptible of no 
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literal interpretation indeed, but which have in them the poteney 
of all regenerations. If the cultivation of the natural sciences 
und the increase of purely rationalizing methods in theology 
have diminished the ardor of Christians for the growth of the 
kingdom, that obscuration can only be for a season. There will 
be a reversion to the recognition and embrace of the supernatural 
in history and in civilization. This book is a splendid scientitie 
attestation of the same. It uses and appeals to the authentic 
method of science. The genius of Christianity is illustrated in 
script and picture; the veritable gestae Christi are before our eyes. 
The evangelical faith has wrought these, and the evangelical faith 
alone is equal to the continuance of this divine-human structure. 
This book also exhibits the ethnic religions in their political 
aud social, as well as spiritual, effects. How their light pales be- 
fore the transforming light of Christ, who lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world! Their pitiful sociological results in 
all evolutionary stages are here graphically depicted, and the su- 
periority of Christian faith shines with an angmented luster. 
Contributive to the soliditv of the work are the biograph- 
lists, and the proposed statistical tables will add 


ical still further 


to its inductive and deductive value. 

The illustrations are not the least effective among the argu- 
ments. When we look at these buildings reared by Christian 
liberality for edueation, reformation, and healing, when we con- 
trast the original with the present condition of the men, women, 
and children, whose eyes meet our gaze, our hearts sing for joy, 
while our eves fill with tears. We say to Dr. Dennis, it is a great 
work, nobly executed: the whole evangelical church is grateful 
to you. 

CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 


PAULSEN’S ETHICS. 

Paulsen, who received so large an impulse philosophically 
from Fechner, has in this work shown but few traces of his 
master. Indeed, in the sphere of ethics, the pupil himself has 
become a leader of a sort of eclectic school, corresponding in 


A System of Ethics, by Frederich Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin. Edited and translated, with the author’s sanction, from the fourth revised and enlarged 
edition, by Frank Thilly, Professor of Piailosophy in the University of Missouri. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. pp. xviii, 723. $3.00. 
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many points of principle, if not of terminology, with Sidgwick. 
The tendency, here elaborated in a more popular form, is called 
by its author teleological-energistic, as opposed to utilitarian 
hedonism and to intuitionalism as well, yet borrowing features 
of both. It is in many respects a revival of Aristotelian ethics 
and a specimen of that partial return on the part of some 
Germans in the Stagyrite. Book I is a historical outline of 
predominant general types of morality. The Greek, surviving 
as Hellenism, is put in strong contrast with the Christian sys- 
tem; too much stress is put upon the degenerate types of moral 
development in the church, as if they were the normative prin- 
ciples of our faith. The author believes that modern thought 
inclines with strong accentuation to the Hellenistic mold, with 
modifications through the teaching and life of Jesus. Among 
the sketches of individual systems, those of Spinoza, Shaftes- 
bury, and Schopenhauer are the most satisfactory. 

Book II handles the fundamental concepts and questions of 
Principle, Good, Bad, the Highest Good, and the Control of 
Life. ‘ Pessimism” he stoutly opposes; the Theodicy here con- 
structed is inadequate; duty and conscience are defined as the 
outcome of animal impulse and instinct by evolutionary stages ; 
egoism and altruism are well correlated ; happiness is properly 
viewed as a necessary concomitant of virtue; morality and reli- 
gion are left with an uncertain nexus; the psychological will 
is brought into no better harmony with the metaphysical will; 
we are no nearer the goal through the argument. 

Book III discusses the doctrine of Virtue and Duties. They 
are treated mainly from a naturalistic point of view; but the 
various sections are full of well-conceived points and flavored 
often with a genial humor or a pinch of satire. He is especially 
bent on broadening the moral life of his countrymen: his reflec- 
tions on drink, on woman, on education, are of real value, and 
have original elements in them. The translator omits some 
mere local ethical habits. 

Book IV, which is a mere constructive outline of political 
and sociological doctrine, is passed over by Dr. Thilly. 

The chief objections that we urge against Paulsen are: that 
the naturalistic point of view is not the true material nor method 
for a rejuvenating scheme of ethics. It is well to analyze human 
nature as it is, and to have before us its native ideals. Those 
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have a certain value. But a treatise on ethics that ignores the 
destructive fact and effect of sin, battles with hopeless and self- 
piercing weapons. This is the fundamental fallacy. There is 
also a hesitancy of affirmation as to thw relation of morality to 
religion. There can be no genuine and enduring ethics which 
are not based upon the postulates of theology. The facts of sin, 
redemption, the person of Christ, the Fatherhood of God, are 
primordial. Salvation applies to the whole man. 

His treatment of Christianity is naturalistic. It is to him 
not the authoritative way of God. Although he speaks of the 
faith, and of Jesus, and of the Bible with occasional fervor, he 
nevertheless has no use for dogma, and omits from the enumera- 
tion of the characteristics of Christianity the signal truth of the 
Atonement. Like Deyer, he would have religious services, but 
be independent of all doctrine. Only by the surrender of mira- 
cle can there be any reconciliation with service. 

His conception of God, in its effort to avoid anthropomorphism 
and metaphor, drops any distinct personal element: we have 
ethereal constituents without a psychology, and the result isa 
vague pantheism. 

While he vigorously opposes Kant’s intuitionalism, he is in 
favor of the results of the criticism of the pure reason; what 
can remain but naturalism, and that of the evolutionary type? 

We are grateful for his opposition to utilitarianism and 
hedonism, but we cannot concede the success of his argument 
for his principles of evolutionary teleology and of energism. 

The translation is remarkably readable, and is seldom obscure. 
This is a quality of Dr. Thilly’s service in all that he has put into 
English; although his rendering of some of the technical terms 
seems to us wide of the mark. We cannot omit the quotation 
from Dr. Paulsen’s preface to the American edition : — “ It is 
my earnest wish that this book may also contribute a little to 
strengthen the ties of spiritual fellowship uniting the two kin 
dred peoples. We Germans well know, and gratefully confess, 
that no nation of the earth more deeply appreciates and more 
thoroughly understands the products of German thought than 
the United States of North America.” To this sentiment of 
good will we respond with the acknowledgment of the infinite 
debt the American Church and the American State owe to the 


German mind and the German life. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 
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Professor Richard G. Moulton closes his series of the Modern Readers’ 
Bible with u volume of Bible Stories, New Testament, which we cordially 
commend. Here are Bible stories in Bible language, modified only by omis- 
sions ; the introduction and notes are plain and helpful, and the general form 
is beautiful. (Macmillan. pp. xii, 180. 50 cents.) 


In the last work — Biblical Apocalyptics —by Prof. Terry of Illinois, we 
have a ponderous voiume, but one freighted with interest and charged with 
good sense. Its center of gravity lies in our Saviour’s eschatological discourse 
in the 18th chapter of Mark. As introductory to this, in history and in treat- 
ment, stand numerous Old Testament apocalypses. He gleans these from 
“Hebrew Song,” as Psalms 18 and 97, Exodus 15, Judges 5, Deut. 32 and 38 ; 
from various sections in Genesis 1 to 11; from the period of the Exodus and 
various historical books, as Judges 5 and II Samuel 7; from Isaiah 6 and 
numerous sections from chapters 13 to 35; from the early chapters of Eze- 
kiel, also chapters 38 and 39, and 40 to 48; and from Zachariah, Joel, and 
Daniel. Little is done with the Gospel material outside of the great eschato- 
logical discourse. Nothing is taken from Paul or Peter. The Apocalypse is 
treated in detail 

The emphasis is upon Daniel, Mark 18, and John’s Apocalypse. In Dan- 
iel he holds different visions to be essentially repetitions, and to ailude to 
Babylon, Media, Persia, and Greece. The Apocalypse of John he divides into 
two halves, chapters 1 to 11 describing centrally the Lamb; and chapters 12 
to 22 describing centrally the Lamb’s Bride; the various attendant revelations 
in each half respectively, being mainly duplicate descriptions of the same 
events. 

The point of view is disclosed in the following teachings. Throughout, 
he lifts to the supreme position the divine administration of doom and grace. 
He insists upon the view that the same main ideas are repetitiously presented 
under various forms. He contends that all apoctalyptic teachings in Gospels 
and Apocalypse contemplate the generation of Christ alone. He relegates 
manifold details to the realm of costume and setting and dramatic art. He 
holds many prominent features, as Babylon, Beast, Harlot, War in Heaven, 
Descent of New Jerusalem, etc., etc., to be symbolic. He insists that John’s 
point of view is continually the Jerusalem of his own time. He believes the 
4,000 years may reach 1,000,000, a period of which over 1,900 years may form 
but the misty dawn. 

The method is mainly running comment upon the passages in order. 
This is largely interspersed with generous adjustments to higher criticism in 
the Old Testament realm, and to running fusillade against literalists. 

The strong features of the book are its firm grasp of the simple and cen- 
tral Biblical themes ; its prominent and consistent handling of the symbolic 
elements ; and its consequent faithful and earnest attack upon undue literal- 
ism. In these particulars the volume is most wholesome. 

The chief weakness is its restriction of horizonto the Apostolic age. It is 
certain that Christ did not deem the ‘‘end ” of which he spoke to be simply the 
conclusion of the Hebrew era, in his own day. The sweep of his thought em- 
braces the long era of Jewish desolation and Gentile evangelization. And this 
does not mean at alla silly juggling with the Fall of Jerusalem, now long 
past, and the Parousia of Christ, yet to come. (Eaton & Mains. pp. 513.) 
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Anything that Professor Harnack writes is sure of readers ; but the little 
volume entitled Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism, in which a 
recent address by the Berlin historian has been published in an English dress 
given it by Thomas Bailey Saunders is one which will appeal much more to 
the members of the Protestant national Churches of Germany and of Great 
Britain that to the freer religious communions of America. Yet there is un- 
doubtedly some truth in Prof. Harnack’s contention that the chief present 
danger of Protestantism is in a Catholicizing tendency,— in an exaltation of 
the Church as an institution, of its ritual, its traditions, and its organizations, 
at the expense of a personal faith in God which demands not merely the assent 
of the mind, but controls the conduct of the individual believer. (Macmillan, 
pp. 64. $1.00.) 


Modern Anglican controversies have been the occasion of much work of 
scholarly value, if often of narrow sympathies, and such work is contained in 
the little tract by the Rev. B. J. Kidd, of Keble College, entitled 7’e Later 
Medivval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and put forth by the ‘‘ Church 
Historical Society.” The author endeavors, with much learning, to show that 
the thirty-first of the famous Thirty-nine Articles was intended to deny cer- 
tain current medieval abuses of the Lord’s Supper, like its supposed value as 
a sacrifice for particular sins, or its indefinite repetition for souls in purgatory, 
rather than to reject the idea of a true sacrifice altogether. The abuses he 
considers due to scholastic and popular modifications of primitive doctrine 
which took their rise in the later middle ages. Mr. Kidd writes from a strongly 
Anglican standpoint and has little sympathy with continental reformers like 
Luther and Calvin ; but his volume will be found a readable and useful hand- 
book on an important topic in historic theology. (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
pp. 144. 80 cents.) 


Rev. Dr. George N. Boardman, now professor emeritus of theology in 
Chicago Seminary, has made students of New England thought his debtors 
by his scholarly Listory of New knugland Theology. Most sons of New Eng- 
land, who are interested in theology at all, have some general impression as 
to the significance of such men as the two Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins or 
Smalley ; but few of the generation now in active life have studied deeply 
into that most original and significant period in the development of American, 
theology in which they were eminent, or have any detinite idea of the rela- 
tions of these leaders one to another. Prof. Boardman’s volume gives, in 
clear, compact and logical presentation, an outline of the remarkable move- 
ment which began with the elder Jonathan Edwards and continued till the 
debates occasioned by the New Haven Theology and by the peculiarities of 
early Oberlin had run their course. The contributions of the various cham- 
pions in the theologic struggle are made evident. In particular, Prof. Board- 
man devotes much attention to the handling by the New England divines of 
the doctrines of sin, responsibility, virtue, justification and atonement as Car- 
dinal topics in the era of examination and debate of which he treats. He 
presents the conflict between Hopkinsiauism and the older Calvinism with 
great fairness and perspicuity. His exposition of the New Haven Theology, 
and that of Oberlin, though brief, will put the student in possession of the 
essential facts. And his concluding chapter, with its vigorous denial that the 
present ‘“‘new theology” is in any true sense Edwardean, is a contribution of 
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decided interest to current discussions. Prof. Boardman has produced the 
best sketch with which we are acquainted of a movement of which every Con- 
gregational minister, whatever his personal views, ought to know something, 
and as such we heartily commend the volume. (Randolph. pp. 314.) 


Rev. Anson P, Atterbury, D.D., in his Zslam in Africa, gives a compre 
hensive view of the religion of Mohammed, especially as it concerns the Dark 
Continent, and points the way to the solution of the missionary problem of 
that continent. His estimate of the character of the Prophet is more favora- 
ble than most would accept, but he makesa clear statement of the essential ele- 
ments of the religion and its history in Africa. While not showing original re- 
search nor especial power, it is a useful discussion of an interesting theme. 
(Putnam’s. pp. xxiv, 208. $1.25.) 


Dr. A. G. Pierson has done the Christian Church, yes, and the entire unbe- 
lieving world, a notable service in his compilation from the voluminous ‘‘ Nar- 
rative,” and the later life of George Miller of Bristol, England, the story of his 
‘witness to a prayer-hearing God.” A statement of the main outline of this 
devoted and prolific life may be made marvelously concise. But its signifi- 
cance outreaches all computation. It is the record of the career of a man 
who for sixty years wrought, not for himself, nor even for his tender and 
needy orphans, but solely and most jealously for the mere glory of God. He 
determined to demonstrate, under divine favor, that God hears prayer. To 
this aim he clung tenaciously. For this end he labored unceasingly. In this 
achievement he trusted God exclusively. He suffered no compromise with 
other confidences. He abjured all appeals to men. Even when tried friends 
made solicitous inquiry after the state of his larder and purse, he always 
evaded their search, and went alone to God. He was resolute beyond any 
surrender in his purpose to approve to his age the power of a pure and perfect 
faith in the living God. This was the one and only principle of his life. To 
this he adhered till death. And the result readsthus: An actual disburse- 
ment of $7,500,000; the actual housing, support, and training of 10,000 
orphans ; the actual annual sustentation of five immense orphanage buildings, 
still in progress through the same unflinching trust. This he achieved. Then he 
traversed well nigh the whole known Christian world in personal proclamation 
of the simple principle that secured the sublime achievements of his believing 
life. It isa work to move the entire church of our time to deep humility 
and triumphal praise. And it endures. Its light will not be eclipsed. Its 
record cannot be erased. (The Baker & Taylor Company. pp. 462. $1.50.) 


In his Buddhism and its Christian Critics the indefatigable Dr. Paul Carts 
has presented an exceedingly interesting comparative study of the two 
great religions. His whole estimate of them is colored, as the public well 
knows, by his own religious position. In fact, his work might well be called 
akind of apologetic for the ‘‘ Religion of Science.” He views both religions 
as interesting historic phases of the movement of the human mind in its search 
for that final truth respecting religion which Dr. Carus believes he has found. 
There is something interesting and by no means unprofitable in the presenta- 
tion of these two faiths from the attitude of one in relative indifference to 
both except as phenomena appealing to the intellectual apprehension. It 
must be said, however, that Dr. Carus seems more zealous that Buddhism 
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should be interpreted at its best than that Christianity should be so under- 
stood. We have, however, a valuable presentation of Buddhist doctrine and 
principles which is fully worth careful perusal. This book, and the little 
Handbook of Comparative Religion issued before his death by Dr. Kellogg, 
would offer an excellent topic for comparative study. No passage, perhaps, 
reveals Dr. Carus’ attitude toward Christianity moreeclearly than one in the 
preface where after praising the contributions of missionaries to scholarship 
he adds, ‘‘I would not hesitate to say that the most successful part of their 
work consisted, not in making a few converts abroad, but in widening the 
horizon of the people who sent them.” In other words the chief value of a 
missionary is to make it clear to those who sent him that they were mistaken 
in the beliefs that led them to appoint him. (Open Court Co. pp. 316. 50 
cents. ) 


The study of current moods of thought on great themes is always a 
matter of interest to the general reader as well as to the closer student. It is 
such a study that Thomas Bailey Saunders has given us in The Quest of Faith, 
whose sub-title ‘‘ Notes on the Current Philosophy of Religion” is truly 
descriptive of both its method and its content. The fundamental question of 
Philosophy of religion he conceives truly enough is ‘‘ whether, and how far 
faith in the existence of God may be justified.” The author does not narrow 
himself, however, to so precise a theme as his preliminary observations would 
lead one to expect, still it is evident that here his thought is centering. He 
truly calls attention to the movement toward a very widespread interest in 
religious topics, and to the fact that in England they have been discussed by 
men whose vocation has not been theology, but by those who were regularly 
concerned with she affairs of state or of science. He then proceeds to a 
critical discussion of the work of certain typical men, using, in most cases, 
some particular book as his theme. This method has the advantage of secur- 
ing definiteness of presentation ; but, on the other hand, it gives the whole dis- 
cussion the character of a series of excellent book reviews rather than of an 
ordered and systematic presentation of important phases of thought. Still, 
the general reader will be glad to know not only what men said, but also the 
particular book in which they said it, without the confusion of references to 
literature of too wide range. 

The author opens the discussion with the ‘“‘ Agnostic” phase of thought 
as represented by Mr. Huxley, and while doing full justice to his achieve- 
ments and character brings out the contradictions between his philosophy and 
his science, and of both with his ethics, in a way altogether admirable. He 
hardly seems to give due credit to the influence of Hume upon Huxley's 
thinking, nor to make adequate allowance for his love of victory in debate as 
a determinant in the shaping of his conclusions. From Huxley he passes on 
to treat ‘‘ The Skeptical Argument” as it appears in Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations 
of Belief,” passing thence to the discussion of Professor Fraser’s ‘‘ Gifford 
Lectures.” These lead him quite naturally to the subject of ‘‘Teleology” 
and to a review and pretty sharp criticism, of purposive intelligence in nature 
as handled by the Duke of Argyle in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Belief,” and by 
Prof. Drummond in his ‘‘ Ascent of Man.” Under the caption of ‘‘ Butler 
Once More” he describes, with critical observations, Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Studies 

Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler,” which he follows with a chapter 
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on ‘‘ Roman Catholic Writers,” illustrated by Messrs. W. 8. Lilly and Wilfred 
Ward. The volume closes with a critique of the position taken by Mr. 
Beattie Crozier in his ‘‘ History of Intellectual Development.” 

_ It will thus be seen that the works selected’ by Mr. Saunders are well 
adapted to display the varied character of modern discussion respecting the 
philosophy of religion. It is a pity that there is not a final chapter presenting 
some sort of a synthesis from the material presented. It is perhaps not fair 
to demand of one who holds ‘‘ That truth is a possession which the sceptic 
and the mystic divide between them” (p. 76) that he should attempt any very 
aggressive constructive work. At the same time the author writes so exceed- 
ingly well, shows such a range of reading, and such a sympathetic apprehen- 
sion of variant moods of thought, and with all manifests such an excellent 
temper, that it is clear he could have elaborated hints appearing in his pages 
into an exceedingly interesting summary presentation and critique of the 
characteristics of modern tendencies— and this without repetition of what he 
says in his ‘‘ Preliminary ” pages. (Macmillan, pp. vi, 191. $2.50.) 


Since the appearance of the first volume of Professor C. P. Tiele’s Gifford 
Lectures on the Elements of the Science of Religion, containing the ‘‘ Morpho- 
logical” part of the discussion, the second volume covering the ‘‘ Ontol- 
ogy” has been impatiently awaited. It is now at hand and we give it a 
cordial welcome. The eminent author expressly urges that it is to be under- 
siwod only as an ‘‘ introduction” to the topic (p. 242) and it is as such that it 
is chiefly to be judged. So viewed, the work has three very valuable charac- 
teristics: first, the clearness with which the many vexed problems in the 
science of religion are presented ; second, the candor with which the views of 
others are stated ; third, the freedom from dogmatic finality — the cautious- 
ness, almost tentativeness, with which the author’s’own views are advanced. 
If the references to literature had been a little fuller they would have been 
serviceable ; but at the same time they are adequate to enable one to find his 
way, without unreasonable difficulty, to fuller discussion of the themes 
treated. It is not possible in our allotted space to discuss critically a book 
touching so many points of controversy as does this. We shall therefore 
simply sketch its main positions, commending both volumes most heartily to a 
wide reading. 

Religion our author believes is a mental condition which may manifest 
itself in all kinds of words and deeds. Creeds and conduct do not compose it, 
they only manifest it. Its component parts are emotions, conceptions, senti- 
ments ; emotion is first, this ripens into conceptions, ‘‘ and produced by such 
conceptions and awakened by emotion there arises a definite sentiment, a 
direction of the will that impels to action” (p. 18). Religious conceptions, so 
originating are conceptions of faith, not conceptions of science. They have, 
however, equal value with conceptions of science, but each has its value in 
the sphere that belongs to it. Since science and faith have peculiar spheres, 
the truth of their conceptions must be proclaimed by different methods, and 
it is the failure to recognize this that has led to much of the controversy 
arising between them. This relation of religion to science leads to the 
discussion of the relation of religion to philosophy. While religion and _phi- 
losophy may discuss, in part at least, the same topics, their purpose and 
method must be different, for ‘‘ the doctrine of faith is the theory of a practice, 
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not an abstract philosophical system, but a doctrine of life” (p. 68). Every 
creed is a summary of those elements that constitute every religion. ‘Its 
main constituents are a doctrine regarding God (theology), a doctrine regarding 
man’s relation to God, ideal or real (anthropology), and a doctrine regarding 
the means of establishing and maintaining communion with God (soteriology, 
or the doctrine of salvation). Respecting theology the author holds that the 
constant element in all religions is the idea of a superhuman power. This 
power though necessarily conceived to be superhuman need not be conceived 
to be super-sensible. Respecting the relationship between God and man Dr. 
Tiele holds that the root idea is the idea of kinship with God. This is mani- 
fested in the idea of a golden age in the past, in the hope of a paradise to 
come, and in the idea of a mediator between God and man, culminating in the 
conception of a redeemer. Prayers, sacrifices, a church are the developed 
expressions of the sense of the fact, the need, and the desirability of conscious 
kinship with God. ‘‘ Religious worship in its origin and essence is striving 
after union with God” (p. 152). 

When the further question is asked respecting the essence of religion it 
must be remembered that the Science of Religion can answer this question 
only psychologically, not metaphysically. The essence of religion so viewed 
is ‘‘ piety” awd the essence of piety lies in ‘‘adoration.” This being so the 
two remaining questions are,— W/ence does it spring ? and How does it arise 
in the history of mankind ? The ‘‘ whence” of religion lies in the fact that 
man as the infinite within him, even before he is himself conscious of it, and 
whether he recognizes it or not. Itis only as this is apprehended that the 
reader will understand what the author means by making emotion to be primal 
in religion. The ‘‘how” of the manifestation of religion is due to the activity 
of ‘*‘ man’s instinct of causality, his dissatisfaction with the worldly and transi- 
tory, and his moral consciousness, or, in other words, his sense of truth, his 
sense of the beautiful, and his sense of duty. But while all contribute, their 
action is joint and mutual, and we are unable to assign the foremost place to 
any one of them” (p. 238). Not science nor art can take the place of religion, 
but all learning may contribute to it. It represents a mighty necessity of the 
human nature which, though it may for a time be suppressed, will re-awaken 
in beneficent efficiency. 

A word respecting the translation. The work seems to have been fairly 
done and yet one feels that either through lack of thorough knowledge of 
Dutch or English, or more probably through lack of acquaintance with the 
terminology of the topic treated, the presentation of thought was neither so 
precise nor so perspicuous as would be desirable. The long list of ‘‘ errata” 
points in this direction, and the substitution of ‘‘ physiological” for psycho- 
logical, on p. 188, would indicate almost inexcusably careless or ignorant proof 
reading. On the whole, in largeness of view, in catholicity of spirit, in clear- 
ness of presentation, and in courtesy of discussion the work is most admirable. 
(Scribners’ Importation. pp. viii, 286. $2.00 net.) 


In the twelve chapters upon Heaven by Bishop Weaver, of the church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, is the fervent utterance of an aged believer's 
triumphant hope. It is the simple expression of the terms most common and 
familiar to the Christian Church, as they embody the promises of God and 
the anticipation of saints: We doubt not the authortook keen pleasure in re- 
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hearsing this faith and giving it definite expression in a book, and many 
readers may find similar joy in its perusal. (United Brethren Publishing 
House. pp. 240. $1.00.) 


This second volume from the Committee of Fifty, on the Hceonomic Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem, has been anticipated with much interest. Nothing com- 
parable with these investigations has ever been undertaken in this country. 
A former volume dealing with the ‘‘ Legislative Aspects of the Liquor Prob- 
lem ” was reviewed in this magazine, and attention called to the composition 
of this body of Fifty, and its plan of work. The present volume is compiled 
by John Koren, a specialist of high standing, working under the direction of 
acommittee consisting originally of President F. A. Walker, President E. B. 
Andrews, Dr. Z. R. Brockway, Hon. C. D. Wright, and Professor Henry W. 
Farnam. Later Professor J. F. Jones and Dr. E.R. L. Gould were added. 
Professor Farnam of Yale and Mr. Koren are the chief workers in compiling 
the report. It is a book of the highest value. Other reports at all compar- 
able with it are the 12th Annual Report of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, the 
12th Report of the Massachusetts Bureau, the 11th Census special under Dr. 
F. H. Wines, the 26th Report of the Massachusetts Bureau, the German 
Imperial Statistical Report in 1885, under Dr. Bochment, also Charles 
Booth’s investigations, and Prof A. G. Warner’s conclusions in his work on 
American Charities. As compared with them, this report covers a larger 
number of cases, a greater variety, is based on a wider induction territorially, 
and makes a wider survey of nationalities. Mr. Koren has been at his work 
since 1896. He has been aided by 83 charity organization secretaries, 11 
children’s aid societies and schools, besides the superintendents and chaplains 
of 60 almshouses, and 17 prisons and reformatories. 

The object of the investigations has been: The relations of the liquor 
problem (1) to poverty, (2) to pauperism, (3) to child-neglect and destitution, 
(4) to crime, (5) to the negroes of the U. 8., (6) to the Indians, and (7) the 
results of studies in social aspects of the saloon in large cities. 

The relation of intemperance to pauperism and crime is one of the most 
dificult of problems. The wildest estimates have been made hitherto ; but 
the scientific methods of this book have given invaluable light. In 1839, Dr. 
Gerando claimed that seventy-five per cent. of the pauper cases in the United 
States were caused by drink, and Charles Loring Brace said that two-thirds 
of the crime was due to intemperance. Mr Boies in ‘‘ Prisoners and 
Paupers” says that alcohol is the direct or indirect cause of seventy-five per 
cent. of all crimes, and fifty per cent. of all sufferings on account of poverty. 
On the other hand, Charles Booth from his East London studies gives fourteen 
per cent of cases as attributable to drink, and Prof. Warner’s facts from his 
investigations show about the same ratio. The German Imperial Reports 
show a still lower figure. Into the question thus disputed between such 
variable estimates this investigation enters and finds twenty five per cent. of 
the cases investigated due to the use of liquor, either on the part of the appli- 
cants themselves or of other persons. The large part of this percentage is 
due to the personal habits of the cases under review. The ratio is higher in 
almshouses than in the types of poverty investigated by the charity societies, 
From both sources the aliens make the best showing, but the naturalized citi- 
zens show the worst. This is a surprising disclosure. As to parentage the 
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worst cases are invariably from the marriage of a foreign father and a native 
mother. The smallest ratio of poverty from drink is among the Italians, 
Russians, Austrians, and Poles, the highest among the Irish, while the 
Scotch, Canadians, English, Americans, and Germans range in this order 
between. The negroes range low in the scale. It will be a surprise to know 
that skilled laborers show a high percentage in drink as inducing poverty. 
The percentage of child dependence due to liquor is forty-five, the most 
marked feature of the exhibit. 

As to crime, intemperance figures as one cause in fifty per cent. of the 
cases. It was a leading cause in only thirty-one per cent. and a sole cause in 
but sixteen per cent. 

This report brings out the enormous amount of capital involved in the 
liquor business. The value of the total product of all kinds of liquor in 1890 
was $289,755,689, 182 millions in malt liquors, and 104 millions in distilled 
liquors, and about three millions in wines. The total capital involved was 
nearly one billion dollars, including the families of those engaged in the 
industry. One million eight hundred thousand derive their support from the 
trade, a population as great as New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. It is an interesting fact that the principal increase in the liquor 
product is in malt, not in distilled liquors. The book brings out clearly the 
economic fact that the self-interest of the employers and the employed are 
combining to check intemperance, and gives facts to abundantly prove the 
position. - 

Among the most interesting features of this study is the chapter on the 
social side of the saloon, showing that the saloon, while supplying the means 
of intemperance, is not exclusively devoted to this purpose, and that any other 
agency which can supply this natural craving of men for companionship is a 
formidable rival of the drinking place. 

Altogether, the book is the most valuable contribution yet made to this 
phase of a difficult problem, and should be in the hands of all who would 
speak with authority. By far the best bibliography to be found on the whole 
literature of intemperance is in an appendix to this volume. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, pp. 327.) 


There are many commentaries, longer or shorter, upon the English Prayer 
Book, but, so far as we know, there is nothing to compare in practical ser- 
viceableness and in judgment and wisdom of both plan and execution with 
Bishop Barry’s Teacher’s Prayer Book, prepared originally for use in England, 
but now adapted to the needs of American readers. The plan of the book 
involves the printing of the entire contents of the Prayer Book on alternate 
pages with all sorts of brief comments on the facing pages, so that as one 
reads the text he may at once turn to the historical, critical, doctrinal, or 
practical notes that the editor has seen fit to supply for it. That Dr. Barry 
is a scholar is evident on every page, whether or not one accepts all his state- 
ments in detail. That he is unusually fair-minded and liberal in his views is 
equally evident. And still more striking are the exquisite tact and the gra- 
cious spiritual intuition that mark all that he has written. It is a curious 
fact that many Episcopalians are profoundly ignorant of the origin, the asso- 
ciations, and even the real meaning of much that they constantly use in their 
services, and to which, therefore, they are rather blindly devoted.- It is not 
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so curious, but at least equally regrettable, that so many otherwise intelligent 
non-Episcopalians are abso!'utely ignorant of the treasures of expression and 
of teaching that the Prayer Book contains. For both classes a book like this, 
so far as it shall become known, will be highly valuable. 

To discuss the details of Dr. Barry’s work is quite impossible here. Occa- 
sionally it must be confessed that he has left something to be desired, as, for 
instance, in the analysis and interpretation of the Te Deum, where he has 
certainly failed to indicate at once its singular compositeness and the direct 
adoration of Christ from the very first word through the whole first section 
(exclusive of the interpolated Trinitarian doxology) But it is refreshing to 
get from an Episcopalian such vigorous and abundant objection to the anti- 
quated Psalter which, to the astonishment of all scholarly minds, the Episco- 
pal church still maintains as its standard version. An outsider may be par- 
doned for wondering how such criticism, which is undoubtedly warranted, 
can be harmonized with the church’s tenacity to tradition at this particular 
point. 

The publishers have shown no little ingenuity in giving this useful work 
a tasteful, compact, and entirely intelligible form. (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$1.00.) 


Most valuable is this series of ‘‘ Hand Books for Practical Workers ” — 
small books full of suggestions. This one on the Jnstitutional Church is by 
the successful pastor of the Memorial Baptist Church in New York, Rev. 
Edwa::d Judson. It is more than a directory of the methods used in the Insti- 
tutional Church proper. Its sub-title ‘‘ A Primer in Pastoral Theology ” most 
pertinently describes it. Its suggestions are helpful to any pastor in any 
church ; especially heipful are some things he says about preaching, the Sun- 
day-school, and the prayer-meeting. Various forms of activity are elaborated 
in his chapters on The Church and the Poor, The Church and the Children, 
The Church and Young Men, and on Church Finance. The book carries 
with it the worth of Dr. Judson’s own experience. He tells us that he writes 
out of his own labor in New York for eighteen years. Most books of this 
order are theoretical. and consist largely in catalogues of all the schemes that 
have been exploited by different workers. This little volume has the benefit 
of being the compendium of this practical man’s actual work. It shows a 
wide acquaintance with books and men; but the particular charm of the 
book is furnished by the glimpses he gives of a successful, busy pastor in his 
own great work. (Lentilhon & Co. pp. 211.) 


Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s fascicle of short essays on Border Lines in the 
Field of Doubtful Practices can be warmly commended in more than one way. 
After a brief introduction, it discusses frankly and freely five particular ques- 
tions of ordinary morals, namely, drinking, smoking, gambling, theater-going, 
and dancing, and closes with two further chapters on the practical or mate- 
rial advantages of being on ‘‘ the higher side” and on the world’s estimate of 
those who take their stand there. The treatment is exceedingly fair and 
tactful, full of a kindly and a wise spirit, and dominated bya noble manliness 
that is both winning and uplifting. It is expressly conceded that absolute 
unanimity cannot be expected regarding all these matters, and that the true 
Object of discussion is not so much cast-iron rules for everybody as strong 
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principles of choice and action for one’s self. Necessary qualifications and 
offsetting considerations are either stated or suggested with a freedom that 
removes the taint of bigotry and the repulsiveness of violent censure. Yet an 
urgent, lofty standard of personal action is at the same time skillfully and 
consistently upheld in such a way as to give the whole a fine homiletic power, 
Even to one who may see reasons for not literally adopting the special advice 
given the reading of the book is likely to be stimulating, illuminative, and 
helpful. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 


Rev. Donald MacDougall’s book on The Conversion of the Maoris was 
inspired by observations which he made in a visit two years ago to New Zeal- 
and, in which he came to feel that ‘‘ the triumph of the Gospel” there ‘‘is a 
stronger and more cogent argument for its power than any statement I have 
ever read in apologetic books,” and was written in the hope that it ‘‘may 
convince others of the living power of modern missions.” The author may 
be congratulated on the excellent judgment and taste with which he has car- 
ried out his purpose. His style is clear and interesting. His marshaling of 
facts is skillful. His breadth of sympathy is evident, particularly in dealing 
with the missionary efforts of different Christian bodies. And he is successful 
in so presenting the story of the propagation of Christianity among a people 
notorious for ferocity and superstition, from the pioneer work of Samuel 
Marsden (begun in 1814) to the present time, as to leave a most powerful im- 
pression, not only of the special spiritual enduement of the holy men and 
women who consecrated themselves to this at first desperate enterprise, but 
of the mighty inherent energy of Christian truth to enter, possess and remodel 
the life of a savage race. As in the case of so many other of the islands of the 
Pacific, one cannot but wonder what might have been the result in New Zeal- 
and if the coming of the missionary had not been followed so closely and so 
overwhelmingly by the advent of the trader, the emigrant and the politician 
to introduce the whole complicated machinery of secular ‘‘ civilization.” It 
must be confessed that the transition from the earlier periods of native devel- 
opment under purely religious influence to the later ‘‘ knowledge of good and 
evil” as understood by the mercantile world is here, as elsewhere, not a little 
perplexing and pathetic. Happily, the power of the Gospel is displayed 
under both conditions, though it is sometimes hard to see how its beneficent 
work is not for a time retarded and confused by the complex influences that 
follow upon the opening to the world of unknown and benighted regions of 
heathendom. (Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1.25.) 


The Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. George W. Douglas at the ordination 
of Drs. Briggs and Snedeker as Episcopal priests has been published by re- 
quest of those who heard it. It discusses the source of authority, which he 
finds in personality. (Macmillan. pp. 82. 25 cents.) 


For those who are confused regarding the relation of Christian Science to 
Mental Healing we commend the pamphlet by George Croswell Cressey, enti- 
tled Soul-Power, a discussion concerning the religious and practical value of 
Mental Health. The truth-seeker who does not deny facts is always to be 
encouraged. (Geo. H. Ellis. pp. 29. 15 cents ) 


Two little books by Robert E. Speer are before us. One contains seven 
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addresses given before the student conferences at Northfield, and receives its 
title from the first of them, Remember Jesus Christ. These are all simple, 
straight-forward, earnest talks on the Christian life, and have a good ring. 
(Revell. pp. 220. 75 cents.) The other booklet is entitled Things That 
Make a Man. These are Truth, Purity, Decision, Tenderness ; each is briefly 
discussed and a section is added on the Manliness of Jesus <A good tract to 
put into the hands of young men. (Westminster Press. pp. 28. 10 cents.) 


Why Men do not goto Church, by Cortland Meyers, pastor of the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn, is a disappointing book. There is need that this theme 
should be treated in a thorough and thoughtful manner. Mr. Myers is evi- 
dently fond of phrasing and expects to carry his readers as he does his hearers 
by the picturesqueness of his style and the rush of hisrhetoric. He does give 
some suggestions toward answering his question, but the full answer is not 
here. He divides his theme into the faults of the Church, the man, and soci- 
ety. (Funk and Wagnalls. pp. xii, 148. 60 cents.) 








Alumni Wews. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1898-1899.* 


Since our Annual Meeting in 1898 five of the members of our 
Alumni Association have been called from their earthly labors. 
Their average age was 75 years, the oldest member being 82, and 
the youngest 64 years. 

The first to answer to this call was John Philo Hawley of the 
class of 69. He was born in Norfolk, April 24, 1834. After 
graduating from the Seminary he was ordained pastor at South 
Coventry December 1, 1869. He remained there till 1875, and 
on April 28 of that year was installed at Talcottville. 

From February 1, 1879, to April 1, 1880, he was acting pastor 
at Chester. He left Chester to accept a call to Westerly, R. I, 
where he continued till 1883. He was acting pastor at Stafford 
Springs from 1883-1888, when he was called to New Hartford, 
where he labored until mental and physical powers failed to 
such an extent that he was compelled to give up his work and 
come to this city for care and treatment, where he died on July 
5. Mr. Hawley was a man of an exceptionally kind and genial 
nature, with a rare faculty for meeting men and adapting himself 
to all classes and conditions. Although never active in party 
politics, he did not lay aside his obligations as a citizen when he 
became a minister. But with courage and fidelity he labored 
for the moral purity of the communities in which he lived, and 
for the prosperity of the state and the country of which he was a 
part. Three different towns sent him as their representative to 
the General Assembly, where he served with fidelity and ability, 
winning tlie respect and esteem of all his associates. He was 
married August 3, 1855, to Miss Imogene Brown of Winsted, 
who, with a son and daughter, survives him. 


Nelson Scott was born at Fairfax, Vt., September 24, 1817. 
He fitted for college at Castleton, Vt., and graduated from Am- 





* Read at the Annnal Alumni Meeting, May 22, 1899. 
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herst College in 1843. At the time of his death only six of his 
college class were living, and five of them were clergymen. He 
graduated from this Seminary in 1846. He was ordained at East 
Hartland September 24, 1846, and dismissed January 4, 1857. 
Was acting pastor at Edgartown, Mass., from January 12, 1857, 
to September, 1858. After leaving Edgartown he was for a little 
more than a year acting pastor at Marblehead, Mass., and was 
for a year and a half chaplain of the State Reform School at West- 
boro. He was installed at East Granville, Mass., December 13, 
1871, where he labored till January 15, 1879. The last fifteen 
years of his life were spent in Amherst, Mass., where for a time he 
served on the school board of the town, and supplied various pul- 
pits in that vicinity, and where he died January 26, 1899. He 
was married October 8, 1846, to Miss Martha Gaylord of Am- 


herst, who, with three sons, survives him. 


On the very same day that Mr. Scott closed his life work 
another of our graduates died, Charles Stebbins Sylvester. He 
was the eldest son of Dr. Eliakim and Betsey Stebbins Sylvester, 
and was born at Williamstown, Mass., August 12, 1826. He 
graduated from Williams College at the age of twenty, and was 
second in rank in his class.) He entered Auburn Theological 


Seminary, but was compelled to leave at the end of the first year 


on account of his health. After several years of rest he entered 
this Seminary and graduated in 1856. He was ordained as evan- 
gelist in 1857 at Spencertown, N. Y. He was for a time acting 
pastor there, as he was later at Coxsackie, Green River, and Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

In May, 1866, he was called to the pastorate of the church in 
Teeding Hills, Mass., where he was for thirteen years, gaining 
the respect and esteem of all the people. At the conclusion of his 
Feeding Hills pastorate, he was for five years associated here in 
Hartford with Mr. Quong of the Chinese Education Commission 
in the preparation of text-books for the schools in China. After 
the return of Commissioner Quong to China Mr. Sylvester re- 
turned to Feeding Hills, and bought a house, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, frequently serving churches as a temporary 
supply. He was a thorough student, a conscientious and faithful 
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pastor, and a recognized Christian gentleman always and every- 


where. 

He was married March 15, 1857, to Harriet Arms of Con- 
way, Mass., who had spent several vears laboring among the 
Indians as missionary and teacher. Her death occurred about 
two years after the commencement of the pastorate at Feeding 
Hills. May 11, 1871, he was married to Miss Julia A. Rykes of 
Feeding Hills, who survives him. 

Ira Case, of the class of 51, died at Olneyville, R. I., Mareh 
6, 1899. 

He was born at Chelsea, Vt., August 11, 1820. He gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1848, spent one year at Andover 
Seminary, and graduated from the Theological Institute of Con- 
nectictit in 1851. Was ordained pastor at Oxford, N. H., No- 
vember 3, 1852, and dismissed in 1854. He preached at Under- 
hill, Vt., 1855-7, and at Croydon, N. H., from 1857-1859. Was 
engaged in mercantile business at Providence from 1860-1872, 
when he became teacher and preacher at Scituate, R. I. He 
retired to a farm in 1875. 

November 15, 1849, he was married to Miss Marv A. Eaton 


of Claremont, N. H., wlio survives him. 


Died at Belleview, Fla., March 30, 1899, Thomas Henderson 
Rouse, of the class of ’50. He was born at Pittstown, N. Y., 
February 17, 1820. He graduated from Williams College in 
°47, and from the Seminary three years later. After preaching 
for a few months at Feeding Hills, Mass.,; he came to Poquonock, 
Conn., where he gathered a church and society, of which he be- 
came the ordained pastor June 18, 1854. During his pastorate 
here the chureh building and parsonage were erected. He was 
dismissed October 7, 1856, and installed at Jamestown, N. Y., 
January 4, 1857, where he remained eleven years, when he was 
compelled to go to California for his health. He taught one 
years in Mills Seminary at Benecia, and was acting pastor at San 
Mateo, Cal., from May, 1870, till February, 1878, when he went 
to the Hawaiian Islands, and organized the Foreign Protestant 
Church of Makansao, January 5, 1879, of which he was acting 


pastor for several years. His health again failed, and he re- 
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turned to Belleview, Fla., where he organized a church in 1888, 
and where he preached winters until a few Sabbaths before his 
death. 

He was a man of a thoroughly unselfish nature, giving him- 
self gladly and unreservedly, and with his whole heart, to the 
people for whom he labored, and they recognized and appreciated 
his character and esteemed him very highly in love for his work’s 
sake. 

Although often hindered in his work, and sometimes com- 
pelled to cease from it altogether for a season on account of his 
health, he yet accomplished an amount of work far beyond that 
of many of his brethren, and in the eightieth year of his life, and 


the fiftieth of his ministry, he died with the harness still on. 

He was married to Eliza Hallock at Plainfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 16, 1851, who, with three children, survives him, his 
only son being Fred T. Rouse of the class of ’86, now pastor of 


the church at Appleton, Wis. 


John Wood, ’39, died in Fitchburg, Mass., July 7. The sketch of his 


life, furnished by himself, for the Alumni Records of 1881, is as follows: 
“Born at Alstead, N. H., July 24, 1309; graduated at Amherst College, 1836 ; 
at Theological Institute of Connecticut. 1839 ; licensed at Chicopee Factory, 
by Hampden Association, Oct. 11, 1888; ordained at Langdon, N. H., April 
8, 1840, after preaching there one year; dismissed Jan. 23, 1849; acting pas- 
tor at Townshend, Vt., from Feb., 1849, where he was installed April 10, 
1850; continued to preach there until Dec., 1858; acting pastor at Wolf- 
borough, N. H., Aug., 1859— June, 1864; District Secretary of American 
Tract Society, Boston, June, 1864—’68, for Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont; District Secretary of American and Foreign Christian Union, June, 
1868—June, 1869, in the same states ; also of American Tract Society, N. Y., 
June, 1869—June, 1871; acting pastor at Boxborough, Mass., May, 1873—’75 ; 
at Dover, Mass., May, 1875—’7%, and other places. Married Miss Laurinda 
Maria Dimond, of Claremont, N. H., at Meriden, N. H., April 22, 1840, who 
died July 23, 1872; (2) Mrs. Lydia Hawes, of Fitchburg, Mass., Aug. 14, 
1879.” Mr. Wood was ever loyal to his Alma Mater, was present at her anni- 
versuries until the infirmities of age prevented, and gave proof of loyalty ina 
substantial way that greatly cheered the friends of the institution when her 
days were less bright than they now are. The older alumni will gratefully re- 
call the form, beaming face, and cordial greeting of him who has now entered, 
at the ripe age of ninety years, into his reward. 

George Curtiss, 68, who resigned his pastorate at Mayville, North 
Dakota, in May, has taken up his residence in Minneapolis, Minn. 


At the communion in May, twenty-six were added to the membership of 
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Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, of which Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66, is pastor, 
and on the following Sunday, $1,450 was raised, after a brief appeal by the 
pastor, towards the debt of the American Board. 


Winfield S. Hawkes, ’68, lately Home Missionary Secretary of Utah and 
Idaho, has become the financial secretary of the French American College at 
Springtield, Mass. 

Azel W. Hazen, ’68, sailed with his family, the last of May, for Liver. 
pool, for a vacation abroad. 

J. Henry Bliss, ’69, has resigned his pastorate of the church in Franklin, 
N. H., which he has held for nearly fourteen years, the resignation to take 
effect some time during the present year. 

Isaac C. Meserve, 69, has been appointed one of the delegates from Eng- 
land to the Congregational International Council which meets in Boston, 
Mass., the coming autumn, 


At a recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts General Association in 
Springfield, F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, reported for the Committee on Min- 
isterial Standing, Samuel G. Barnes, ’92, presented the report on the Work of 
the Churches, and Franke A. Warfield, ’70, spoke on ‘‘ The Application of 
the Power of the Church.” 


Josiah G. Willis, "73, has accepted the call of the church in Holland, 
Mass., to remain there another year, where, in addition to discharging his 
ministerial duties, he practices medicine. 

John H. Goodell, ’74, has resigned the professorship of the English Bible 
in Pacific Theological Seminary. 

The special religious interest in Monson, Mass., the parish of Franklin 8. 
Hatch, ’76, more than a year ago, has continued to the present time. About 
sixty were added to the church last year, but the way these have grown spir- 
itually has been, if possible, more encouraging than their conversion. The 
special revival services in which this interest began were held for several 
weeks. Since then the regular meetings of the church have been relied upon 
with some occasional outside help. A warmer spiritual feeling among Caris- 
tians, readiness for personal work, larger and better meetings, willingness to 
listen to searching preaching and personal appeal, sometimes a deep convic- 
tion of sin, have been among the features of this year of spiritual blessing. 
Different classes of the community have been reached — men, women, and 
children, the moral, the vicious, and some of the indifferent and non church- 
going people. 

Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, of Broosa, Turkey, received the degree of D.D. 
from his Alma Mater, Williams College, at the late commencement. 


At the meeting of the General Association of Connecticut, June 20, the 
alumni of the Seminary were represented by Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, who 
spoke on ‘“ Federation in Church Work,” Clarence H. Barber, ’80, who made 
an address on ‘* Social Ills and Their Remedies,” and Arthur L. Gillett, who 
spoke on the ‘‘ Place of the Miraculous in Christianity.” 


The coming of Frank J. Benedict from St. Louis to accept the position of 
organist and musical director of the Fourth Church, Hartford, Henry H. 
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Kelsey, 79, pastor, in the place of the late Prof. Johnson, has greatly added 
to the effectiveness of the musical part of the service, which has becomea 
special feature of this institutional church. 


At the close of the session, June 20th, the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives presented to Clarence H. Barber, ’80, a fifteen volume set of 
“ American Statesmen,” as a token of appreciation of his services while acting 
as their chaplain. 


Edward A. Chase, ’83, of South Lawrence, Mass., has been called to Wol- 
laston, in the same state. 


The recent annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was held with the Westminster Church of Minneapolis, Minn., of 
which Pleasant Hunter, ’83, is the pastor. 


William A. Bartlett, 85, has just been honored by his Alma Mater, Dart- 
mouth College, with the degree of D.D. 


Alfred T. Perry, ’85, supplied the pulpit of the church in East Hartford 
during the month of June. ’ 


The Eliot Church, Lowell, Mass., has engaged George R. Hewitt, ’86, to 
supply the pulpit during the illness of its pastor. 


Samuel A. Barrett, 87, was dismissed from the pastorate of the First 
Church in East Hartford, May 12th. Before his departure he was presented 
with various sums of money to the amount of $400. He spends the months 
of June and July at Hill View, N. Y., on the west shore of Lake George. 


The First Church of Enfield, Conn., Oliver W. Means, ’87, pastor, cele- 
brated its two hundredth anniversary June 3d and 4th. The alumni of the 
Seminary were largely represented on the program; Dr. Means giving the 
Historical Address, George W. Winch, °75, a former pastor, delivering the 
Anniversary sermon, and Samuel G. Barnes, ’92, Clarence H. Barber, ’80, and 
Richard Wright, 90, delivering congratulatory addresses. President Hart- 
ranft also gave an address on ‘‘ The New England Church in History.” 

Charles H. Smith, ’87, grand chaplain of the State I O. O. F., delivered 
the address at the Odd Fellows Memorial Services at Norwich, Conn., Sunday, 
June 18, 


At the late annual meeting of the Home Missionary Society in Hartford, 
Williston Walker, ’87, gave an address on ‘‘ The Churches and their Semi- 
naries.” 


Jules A. Derome, ’88, has accepted a call to remain for the fifth year at 
Mapleton, Minn. 

In Northampton, July 6, B. Rush Rhees, ’88, professor in the Newton 
Theological Seminary, Newton, Mass., was married to Miss Harriet F. Seelye, 
daughter of President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College. On the same day 
Prof. Rhees was elected president of the University of Rochester, to succeed 
Dr. David J. Hill, now first assistant Secretary of State of the United States. 
It is understood that Mr. Rhees will begin his labors with the University on 
July 1, 1900. 


Allan Hastings, ’89, was installed, May 1, over the church in Ontario, 
Cal, 
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Thomas C. Richards, 90, was dismissed from the pastorate of the church 
in Higganum, Conn., in June. 


The church in Wellington, O., of which Harry D. Sheldon, ’90, is pastor, 
has recently celebrated its three-fourths of a century anniversary. 


William F, White, 90, pastor of the church in Trumbull, Conn , is rejoic- 
ing with his people over the completion of their beautiful granite church edi- 
fice, which was dedicated May 11. 


Lawrence Perry, ’91, has resigned the pastorate of the church in Green- 
wich, Mass., after a service of five years. 

Albert H. Plumb, Jr., spec. 91-92, was ordained, May 11, in the Wal- 
nut Avenue Church, Boston, Mass. 


At the late meeting of the General Convention of Vermont Ozora §, 
Davis, 94, read a paper on ‘‘ Catechetical Instruction.” 


Charles Pease, ’96, has accepted a call to Long Branch, Cal. 


George H. Post, ’96, lately of Jellico, Tenn., has begun work at Lafollette 
in the same state. 


Gilbert H. Bacheler, 97, formerly of Perry, has begun work at West 
Newfield, Maine. 


Winfred C. Rhoades, 97, was ordained at Hyannis, Neb., May 16. He 
resigned the position of Principal of Chadron Academy, after two successful 
years of work, at the close of the school year. 


Alonzo F. Travis, ’97, has been asked to remain another year at Vernon, 
Conn. 


Harry A. Beadle, ’98, supplies the pulpit of the church in West Dresden, 
Maine, for the summer. 


At the meeting of the South Dakota Association at Aberdeen, May 28-25, 
Charles A. Brand, ’98, presented a paper on ‘‘The First Steps in the Evolu- 
tion of a Minister.” 


At the annual meeting of the Congregational Association of Oklahoma, 
Jesse Buswell, 98, read a paper on the subject ‘‘ How to Reach the Un- 
churched.”’ 


William C. Prentiss, 98, of Poquonock, Conn., was married in the Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford, June 21, to Miss Ella N. Brackett, of Hart- 
ford. The ceremony was performed by Prof. Alexander C. Merriam. 


The graduating class have laid their plans as follows: Miss Grace Bur- 
roughs has accepted the position of Instructor in Latin and the Bible in Miss 
Aiken’s school, Morristown, N. J.; Stanley A. Chase will take charge of the 
church in Mackintosh, Minn.; Morton D. Dunning declines his call to New 
Preston, Conn., and goes to the church in Forest Grove, Ore.; Howard S§. 
Galt, who is under the appointment of the American Board, will act for a 
year as Mr. Kelsey’s assistant at the Fourth Church, Hartford, while giving 
apart of his time to study in the Seminary ; Joseph H. Gaylord has not 
matured his plans; Miss Alice M. Holmes is to be Instructor in Biblical 
Literature and the Semitic Languages in Mt. Holyoke College; Frank A. 
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Lombard has not yet definite plans; James A. Lytle has accepted a call to 
the church in East Granby, Conn., for a year; William A. Mather will study 
ayear at the Seminary on the William Thompson Fellowship ; Charles B. 
Olds has not decided as to his future ; Edward F. Sanderson has accepted 
a call to the Washington St. Church, Beverly, Mass.; Arsene B. Schmavonian 
has accepted a call to the Falls Church in Virginia ; Baba N. Shahbaz will 
study medicine at Chicago University ; Jesse F. Smith will continue to sup- 
ply the Baptist church in Bloomfield, Conn.; Eugene B. TreFethren has gone 
to Ipswich, South Dakota, to take charge of the church in that place; and 
Philip W. Yarrow will assume the pastorate of the church in Fosston, Minn. 

Edward F. Sanderson, ’99, was ordained and installed over the Washing- 
ton St. Church, Beverly, Mass., June 27. Prof. Jacobus preached the sermon 
and other parts were taken by Prof. Merriam, H. P. Schauffler, ’99, W. A. 
Bacon, 95, and G. A. Hall, ’85. 





Aeminarp Annals. 


RODNEY DENNIS. 


It is with a keen sense of personal as well as of institutional 
loss that we record the death, on June 2, of Rodney Dennis, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Trustees of Hart- 
ford Seminary. 

Mr. Dennis was of ministerial parentage, and bore all his 
life the impress of early training in a minister’s household, being 
marked by a ready comprehension of the peculiar trials and joys 
of a pastor’s lot. He was born in Topsfield, Mass., on January 
14, 1826, where his father, Rev. Rodney Gove Dennis, was 
then settled. A change of parish brought the household to Som- 
ers, Conn., when the boy was four years old; and, at sixteen, he 
began his business career in Hartford. After five years of ap- 
prenticeship to the grocers’ trade, Mr. Dennis entered upon a 
partnership just as he attained his majority. The young firm 
experienced reverses, but it was characteristic alike of Mr. Den- 
nis’s generosity and his scrupulous integrity that he assumed all 
the obligations, thus relieving a partner disabled by illness, and 
paid them to the full, after they had become outlawed and ceased 
to be alegal burden. In 1851 Mr. Dennis removed to Augusta, 
Ga., and two years later to Albany, N. Y.; but Hartford was to 
be the scene of his life work, and hither he returned in 1855. The 
same year Mr. Dennis entered the employ of the Phcenix Bank, 
where he remained till he became Secretary of the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company on its organization in 1864. To that corpora- 
tion he gave the utmost endeavor for thirty years. 

Mr. Dennis’s business record, honorable as it was, was but 
a small part of his services to the community in which he lived. 
His interest from early life went out to the unfortunate and the 
suffering. That the need was real was sufficient for him. In 
1842, soon after his arrival in Hartford, he aided in the founda- 
tion of the Morgan Street Mission, to which he gave many years 
of labor. From 1880 to his death he was the President of the 
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Connecticut Humane Society, and the growth of that useful or- 
ganization is chiefly his work. He was an officer of the Y. M. 
C, A., Chairman of the Board of the Hartford Retreat for the 
Insane, President of the Hartford Charitable Society, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Connecticut Bible Society, and 
an oflicer of many other organizations for philanthropic endeavor. 




























al And, besides these corporate avenues of usefulness, Mr. Dennis 
S, was helpful to individual cases of want as few have been in this 
t- community. A man of much shyness and reserve of manner, 

none could come to know him without perceiving the generosity 
is of his heart and the unusual breadth of his sympathies. To him 
9 all God’s creatures were proper objects of care. Mr. Dennis 
3 throughout much of his life was a member of the Park Church. 
y In 1888 he transferred his relations to the First Church, and in 
8 both he was honored and beloved. 
\- His active connection with the Seminary began with his elec- 
e tion to its Board of Trustees in 1894. Three years later, in 
- 1897, he became chairman of its Executive Committee, — a post 
A which he oceupied at the time of his death. Here, as every- 

where, his assumption of responsible office involved the free be- 
> stowal of his time and service. He gave time and effort to the 
l Seminary, as to every other cause dear to him, and the value of 
l his counsel, of his business knowledge, and of his sympathy was 
l great. 

Mr. Dennis married, in 1854, Miss Clarissa Strong of Hart- 

) ford, who died in 1888. He is survived by one son and three 
} daughters. 


His funeral took place on June 6, brief services being con- 
. ducted at his residence by President Hartranft and Professor 
Walker, and a more public service being held at the First Church 
under the leadership of Rev. Dr. C. M. Lamson, its pastor, and 
} of Professor Walker. The large gathering of citizens of Hart- 
ford which filled the church testified to the honor in which he 
. was held by the community in which he has long been a force 


for righteousness. 











THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


In order to avoid collision with the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, which was this year 
held at Hartford, the customary order of Anniversary week was 
modified. The examinations began on Saturday and the grad- 
uation exercises were held on Tuesday afternoon, the addresses 
by the outgoing class being omitted. The year had been an un- 
usually satisfactory one. Thanks to generous contributions to 
the emergency fund for current expenses, the vear was closed 
without a financial deficit, while the internal affairs of the insti- 
tution had showed a splendid spirit of harmonious codéperation 
between instructors and the largest body of students ever pres- 
ent in the Seminary. The report of the examining committee 
of the Pastoral Union and Trustees was especially favorable, 
dwelling with a strong emphasis on the marked success evident 
at the close of President Hartranft’s first full year in the chair 
of Dogmaties. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The publie oral examinations this vear held were as follows: 
Professor Merriam examined the Seniors in Homileties and 
Pastoral Care, and the Juniors in Hebrew. Professor Mitchell’s 
examination of the Middlers in Early Church History, assigned 
for this time, was of necessity held on Friday. Monday morn- 
ing, after chapel exercises led by Secretary Barton of the Ameri- 
can Board, the Seniors were examined by President Hartranft 
in Systematic Theology, the Middlers by Professor Paton in the 
Introduction to the Old Testament, the Juniors by Professor 
Jacobus in the Exegesis of Galatians. At twelve o’clock the 
annual Closing Prayer Meeting was held. President Hartranft 
led, taking as his theme “ The Fellowship of the Spirit,” the ser- 
vice closing with the hymn which has been sung at every anni- 
versary prayer meeting since the founding of the Seminary — 
“T Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 


ALUMNI MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni was held at half past 
two o’clock. The President of the Association, O. W. Means, 
opened the meeting with the reading of scripture, after which 
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E, A. Hazeltine led in prayer. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and the treasurer’s report submitted by C. H. Barber. 
The chair appointed as Committee on Nomination, J. Barstow, 
J. L. Kilbon, F. S. Brewer. The Necrology, printed elsewhere, 
was read by the Secretary. On report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee the following officers of the Association were elected: 
President, D. M. Pratt; Vice-President, O. 8. Davis; Secretary 
and Treasurer, T. M. Hodgdon; Executive Committee, F. S. 
Brewer, W. F. English, C. H. Barber. After the taking of the 
collection it was unanimously voted that the President be in- 
structed and empowered to send to Dr. A. C. Thompson of the 
Class of 738 the best wishes of the Association, and its regrets 
that his health made it impossible for him to carry out his plan to 
be present at this anniversary. 

The topic for the discussion of the afternoon was then taken 
up. It was “ The Organized Church as a Power.” G. H. 
Hubbard and W. A. Bartlett were the principal speakers. 

Mr. Hubbard said that we must recognize that the only real 
power in the Church is the power of the Holy Spirit. All other 
apparent powers are forces only so far as they are acted on by 
the Holy Spirit and bring the power of the Holy Spirit into con- 
tact with human life and need. It is sometimes said that this 
is simply a bald truism; that everybody recognizes it; that the 
power of the Spirit is always ready, and that our whole business 
is to make the machinery through which this power may be effec- 
tively exerted. This is a mistake. It is not enough to make 
the machinery and take it for granted that it will somehow be 
properly connected with the power. Such is not the case. It 
is only as the Chureh is filled with the Spirit that its machinery 
can be effective, and it is part of the work of the Church to see 
to it that in it the Spirit dwells. Organization is both the di- 
vinity and the demon, the Jesus and the Judas of our modern 
life. We tend to over-organize our churches. Organization 
should be reduced to the lowest point. The Church should not 
be simply a complicated mechanism of cogs and bars. It should 
be a dynamo for generating spiritual power for work. 

We ask, then, what is “ work.” The Church is to be con- 
ceived as the standing army of the Lard. But the smallest part 
AuGust —4 
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of the work of a standing army is garrison duty. It is organized 
and intended chiefly for aggressive campaign. The work of the 
Chureh should be thought of chiefly as aggressive. It can be 
conceived from two points of view. It must try (1) to put Christ 
into the world. It must strive to leaven both society and poli- 
tics. But more important than this is (2) its duty to try to bring 
men to Christ. We recognize, of course, that these two phases 
of work view the same result from different points, and would 
attain the same end in different ways. The chief work of the 
Church, however, should be conceived to be the evangelistic 
work. Christian socialism can never take the place of Christian 
missions. World-wide evangelization is the most vital and im- 
portant theme of to-day. This does not mean simply foreign 
missions; it means local evangelization. The real reason we do 
not have revivals now is because we do not want the old-fash- 


ioned revivals. The manifestation of the Pentecostal chamber 


ought to be the frequent experience in the life of to-day. Our 
socialistic progress is splendid, but where are the revivals? 


Without these the churches are sure to die out. The church 
organized is an excellent machine for making efficient the 
Spirit’s power if it is willing to be used to this end. But is it 
willing? It is for us to throw our whole energies and those of 
our organized churches into the work of the complete conversion 
of entire commuuities. 

Mr. Bartlett, at the suggestion of the committee, spoke from 
his own experience as to methods of successful organization. 
Every church ought to recognize that it has a problem, and the 
whole church ought to discern clearly what that problem is. A 
church of organizations and a well-organized church are not the 
same thing. A well-organized chureh is a church where all the 
organizations are focalized; not one where they are conducted 
haphazard. Every church, if it has life, must be organized. The 
pastor must have a definite plan for the church which can be so 
brought to the consciousness of the church that it shall be clearly 
recognized that the individuality of each member is to be in- 
vested in the church. The pet theories of this or that one re- 
specting some phase of the church’s work should not be allowed 
to break in on the harmeny of the unified plan. The chureh 
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should never let an individual dominate the church, any more 
than Christ let the scribes and pharisees limit or prescribe the 
methods of his activity. This end can be best attained by hav- 
ing a central committee of which the pastor is chairman, which 
has in its membership the chairmen of all the committees em- 
ployed in various lines of church activity. Nothing then is 
undertaken by any committee, say the social committee, until it 
is presented to the full committee for approval. This secures 
the harmonious coéperation of all phases of church life. No 
engagements, from the soprano in the choir to the janitor, should 
be entered into without the approval of the pastor and this com- 
mittee. This secures a current of sympathy through all 
branches of church activity. 

The churches that can afford to hire their chureh visiting 
done are just the churches that ought to do it themselves. Where 
is more leisure time among their membership, and rich and poor 
may mutually help and solace each other in times of need or 
of sorrow. Every church has its poor. In treating them there 
ought to be some method. An annuity which could be counted 
on with regularity, however small it must be, is generally better 
than spasmodic gifts. The speaker then made from his own 
experience various helpful suggestions respecting the music, the 
pastor’s office hour, the “ Young Men’s League,” the Sunday- 
school, the weekly calendar, and other details of church organi- 
zation. 

But first of all the church should be a praying church, a 
church studying the Bible, a church believing in the salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and believing that its chief business is to 
preach the Holy Spirit as convicting of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. The indifferent and sinful must be brought 
into the presence of the law and led to see the redémptive mercy 
in Christ. Furthermore, it must be a church that believes that 
it is to be in suffering and trial and effort continually for the 
sake of Christ and of His Gospel. : 

After some general discussion of the theme the meeting ad- 
journed. 


. 










ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner was served in the Case Memorial 
Library at six o’clock. It was expected that Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son of Boston would preside, but owing to ill health he was un- 
able to do so, and William Ives Washburn, Esq., of New York 
took his place and introduced the speakers of the evening with 
felicitous remarks. 

The first of the after-dinner speakers was, as usual, the Presi- 
dent of the Seminary. Dr. Hartranft said: The intellectual 
features of the Seminary have not changed during the past year, 
the spiritual life has been refreshed from the secret and eternal 
springs, the social life has been guarded and fostered. During 
the past vear there have passed away from the Board of Trustees, 
or from those till recently of its number, the sagacious and elo- 
quent Gillett, the sterling and inflexible Morris, the generous 
and hopeful Day. From the alumni seven beloved brethren 
have gone. Financially, in spite of straits, by means of the sub- 
scriptions to the emergency fund and extraordinary temporary 
increase of income from investments, it has been possible to close 
the year without deficit. This gratifying condition of affairs 
is occasion for gratitude to God. It ought to be at the same 
time an encouragement and a stimulus to the development of 
the aims the Seminary has had before it for many years. I be- 
seech you who love this institution to lay to your hearts the prob- 
lems of the present and the yet graver problems of the future. 
It is not enough to be satisfied with the past and the jaresent; 
we should look to the future. Can you not alk strive to increase 
our constituency, to stimulate affection, and arouse benevolence 
toward your Alma Mater? 

Our Seminary has proved during the past year that a theo- 
logical school can contribute to the enlarged political sphere of 
our country. For of its members four entered the army. 

The institution pleads for pedagogic and normal facilities 
for students. Our desire is not to make books in breeches, but 


to incorporate the substance of books in a stimulating life. This 


may be greatly aided by normal practice by the students. 
Respecting the theological curriculum, Hartford does not be- 


lieve in education by expansion, but in education by growth. It 
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is one thing to direct an ocean liner (like the Paris) on to a reef; 
another by consulting the stars, and by studying the charts, and 
by sounding the shallows, to bring the vessel to an advantageous 
harbor. Such will be the attitude of the institution toward the 
methods of theological instruction. This onslaught on Hebrew 
is only a passing shadow. I think Isaiah will survive, and that 
those sacred songs of the Hebrew people will still sing on. He 
who would learn of the sacred oracles will still by patient toil 
master the Hebrew. May Hartford not shut her doors against 
Isaiah and Ezekiel and the holy prophets of old. In the realm 
of constructive thought Hartford will not eviscerate her theol- 
ogv. Hartford stands for both the conservation and the devel- 
opment of all of theological truth. 

Rev. F. S. Hatch of Munson, Mass., in speaking for the 
Trustees, weleomed the guests of the oceasion in a singularly 
happy speech. Referring to the financial problem, he uttered 
the sound opinion that the way to raise money was to raise it. 

Rev. J. H. Twichell, for the city pastors, spoke of the 
changed theological atmosphere of the city that made it pos- 
sible for him to feel at home in such a gathering of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. I was born on the Tavlor side of the 
old controversy, and can remember the clamor of that war. It 
seems an evidence of advanced age that I can remember the at- 
mosphere of the quarrels that started this Seminary. Though a 
trustee of the older institution at New Haven I ean still find my- 
self able to sympathize with a modern and new-fangled concerr 
like this. Coming to Hartford in the time of the old contro- 
versies, the ministers’ meetings of Hartford were the scene of 
discussions that made them lively. The old soldiers were there. 
On the one hand such men as Thompson and Vermilve, on the 
other Bushnell, Burton, and their sympathizers. All that is 
ancient history now, as is shown by the fact that we can thus 
speak of it face to face. Yet it was not all war. The grace of 
God was with those brethren. They were actuated by a mighty 
earnestness for truth. May we in our peaceful days not lose 
their zeal. There was also love among them, and there was ‘a 
deep and genuine piety. They might wear their weapons when 
they were in each other’s presence, but in their closets they 
laid them aside. In prayer they were all men of the same type. 
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Professor Luther was called on to speak for Trinity College. 
It is a pleasure to be with a sister institution and to meet thus on 
closer terms with it. There is a kindred life in all institutions 
of learning. Contrary to the usual belief, Trinity College is 
by its charter thoroughly unsectarian, no theological conditions 
binding its professors. To be sure, its traditions have all been 
Episcopalian, but that could readily be altered by changing the 
personnel of its Board of Trust, or by converting them to another 
way of thinking. We recognize that if Trinity College and 
Hartford Seminary are in different regiments of the Christian 
army, still they are all in the Church of the living God. We 
will not fight each other, but unite against common evils. Into 
such a battle the college and the Seminary can go side by side. 
Let us fight the evil shoulder to shoulder. Education, and very 
largely an educated Christian ministry, must help us to fight 
the problems we have to meet. The day is gone by when minis- 
ters are the intellectual leaders, but if they cease to be leaders 
it will be an evil day for our republic. I believe, I hope, I know, 
that this Seminary stands to eatch every accent of new truth 
that shall appear. 

Col. Charles E. Thompson spoke for the city of Hartford. 
We look with pride on the site of our Charter Oak, on our insti- 
tutions of learning, on our insurance companies, on our em- 
bellished and beautified city. We look with cordiality and re- 
spect to this institution that is fittmg men for the highest calling 
in life. We rejoice in its freedom from extremes and in its pro- 
gressive spirit. We are glad to note that it does not rely on the 
influence of a dead past but on the power of a living present. 

tev. George A. Hall of Peabody, Mass., spoke for the 
alumni. It does the heart of an alumnus good to be back here 
once more. The spirit of brotherhood stands out as the chief 
characteristic of the memory of Seminary life. We were as one 
family, with mutual friendship, mutual courtesy, mutual kind- 
liness. Especially do we look back to the benevolent and gra- 
cious courtliness of him who was the father of us all — Dr. Wil- 
liam Thompson. We look back with pride to the Seminary of 


our day. But since our day the Seminary has changed and de- 
veloped. We have passed from the somewhat critical patron- 
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age of the present to an enlarged appreciation of what Hartford 
is doing now. The chief characteristic of the Seminary as it 
stands out to-day is that intellectual equipment goes hand in 
hand with religious fervor and spiritual life. We demand, and 
we find, in the Seminary not simply strong brains but large 
hearts and broad sympathies. We bring you our greetings. 
We believe in you and in the splendid work you are doing. And 
we believe in the magnificent leadership of him who is the presi- 
dent of the institution. 

Rev. E. H. Byington responded for the Pastoral Union, es- 
pecially for the examining committee of that body. Dr. Park 
of Andover used to tell a story about his visit to East Windsor 
Hill, where he found only one student in attendance, and he 
away preaching. Things have obviously changed since that day. 
What had been seen of the Seminary merited the most cordial 
commendation. There is evidently a change in the topics con- 
sidered now as compared with those considered forty-five years 
ago when I was a theological student. The deepest questions of 
the present are not those which touch most our intellectual ac- 
tivity. The chief feeling at present is the need of spiritual- 
mindedness in the students. The spiritual tone of the students 
and the instruction here has been delightful. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson, formerly librarian of the Seminary 
and now librarian of Princeton University, spoke of how the 
Hartford of yesterday and the Hartford of to-day showed a com- 
mon spirit steadily developing teward the culmination of a future 
ideal. Speaking for the library he told how it was an ideal of 
Mr. Newton Case to turn all his beneficence into the channel of 
the library, but that he found it impossible to do so in view of 
the multifarious needs of the Seminary. The ideal state for 
Hartford would be when its professorships and administration 
were so endowed that all the income accruing from the Case be- 
quest might be devoted to the worthy support of the library 
which his gift so adequatelv housed. 

At the close of the evening Miss Burroughs and Mr. Sander- 
son responded from the Senior class, briefly acknowledging their 
indebtedness to the Seminary and voicing their loyalty to it. 
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MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND PASTORAL UNION. 


The Board of Trustees met Tuesday at 9.30 a. mu. In addi- 
tion to the regular business of the session the item of chief in- 
terest was the advancement of Professors Paton and Macdonald 
to the grade of full professor. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pastoral Union was called to 
order at 10.30. D. M. Pratt was elected Moderator and W. F. 
White Assistant Seribe. O. W. Means, G. A. Hall, and C. H. 
Barber were appointed as Nominating Committee. 

After the reading of the minutes the following new mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Union were elected: Rev. Russell T. Hall, 
D.D., New Britain; Rev. William A. Bartlett, Lowell, Mass.; 
Rev. William F. Stearns, Norfolk; Rev. Frank 8. Childs, D.D., 
Fairfield; Rev. Herbert Macey, Newington; Rev. John H. Hobbs, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Rev. Charles H. Curtis, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rey. Hanford M. Burr, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. Edwin H. ‘By- 
ington, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. A. M. Spangler, Mitteneague, 
Mass.; Rev. George H. Hubbard, Enfield, Mass.; Rev. Samuel 
W. Dike, D.D., Auburndale, Mass.; Rev. Frank N. Merriam, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Rev. W. A. Bacon, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass.; Rev. George A. Hall, Peabody, Mass. 

The ballot was then taken for trustees, resulting as follows: 
For three years, Rey. Asher Anderson, Meriden, Conn.; Rev. 
Trederick W. Greene, Middletown, Conn.; Rev. Russell T. Hall, 
D.D., New Britain, Conn.; Rev. John E. Tuttle, D.D., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; George E. Barstow, Providence, R. I.; Rodney Den- 
nis, Hartford, Conn.; Edward A. Studley, Boston, Mass.; Row- 
land Swift, Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Weston, Boston, Mass. 
For two years, Edward W. Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 

The amendment to the constitution was defeated. After re- 


ports from various committees, the Committee on Nomination 
reported the following officers for the ensuing year: Record- 
ing secretary, Alfred T. Perry; Business Committee, S. A. Bar- 
rett, G. F. Waters, W. A. Bartlett. After the transaction of 


further routine business the meeting adjourned. 
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GRADUATING EXERCISES. 

On account of the adjustments necessary to avoid collision 
with the meeting of the Home Missionary Society, the addresses 
by the members of the graduating class were omitted. Those 
appointed to speak were Miss Burroughs, Messrs. Gaylord, 
Mather, Sanderson, and Schmavonian. <A large audience as- 
sembled Tuesday afternoon at 3.30 to hear the inspiring address 
by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, on “ The Work of the Minister.” 


DR. JEFFERSON'S ADDRESS. 


I cannot hope to say anything new. I shall be satisfied to 
drive a few old nails, — content to drive a few old truths into 
the soul. The first question that arises is, What is the work of 
the minister? It is necessary to have a clear answer to this. 
Mists about this make a fog-bank all about the minister. The 
modern answer is rather that the work of the minister is to or- 
ganize the church and do good substantial work for the Lord. 
The world is tired of preaching. Organizations should be mul- 


tiplied. The minister should be a supreme ecelesiastical me- 
chanic. Beside this answer place the answer of the New Testa- 
ment. In the closing words of Mark we read the Lord’s last 
answer, “ Go and preach the Gospel.” If we turn to Matthew 
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we read, “ Go make disciples of all nations,” “ teaching them.” 
So speak the Gospels. This is the same idea which was held by 
the disciples when we read in the sixth chapter of Acts that it 
was not fit that they should forsake the word to serve tables. 
They felt that it was not becoming for them to turn from preach- 
ing to take care of the poor people. Paul says that Christ did 
not send him to baptize, but to preach, and so on through his 
letters, till on the last page of the last letter he wrote he says to 
Timothy, “I charge vou . . . . preach the word,” agree- 
ing thus with his Master. The work of the minister, then, is to 
preach, and the devil has always tried to coax the minister to do 
something else. If a man does not preach he has come down 
from the throne on which Christ set him. 

If, then, the work of the minister is to preach, it must also 
be recognized that preaching is work. The minister who would 
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preach as God would have him is the hardest-worked man on the 
planet. He works with his head like a lawyer. He works with 
his heart like a physician. He bears strain at more points than 
a merchant or a newspaper man. He works harder than a hod- 
varrier. It takes more physical strength to carry an audience 
to the pinnacle of a spiritual moed than to carry a ton of mortar 
to the top of a six-story building. The difference is that it takes 
strength of heart rather than strength of legs and back. 

No other man has the temptation to idleness that a minister 
has. He has no regular hours when he must be at his desk daily. 
No men are so put upon their honor. But it is also true that in 
no profession is the retribution upon laziness so sure. Weak 
churches and decrepit lives are due in too many eases to laziness. 
People say he is a good man but does not draw, — as if a good 
man could be lazy. 

Recognizing, then, that the minister should work, what are 
the ways in which he should work? 

He must begin with himself. The best part of the sermon 
isthe man himself. A sermon is not four thousand words upon 
a given topic, nor is it the unfolfing of an idea. It is a piece of 
God’s truth flung from a human tongue, and hot with the life 
blood of a Christian man. You cannot get a sermon on paper. 
A sermon is an atmosphere. No stenographer can catch an at- 
mosphere. No sermon can be published. It is the man that 
makes the sermon; not literary form nor beauty of illustration 
produces the result. You can be a great preacher only by being 
a great man. 

Be men, then, working on yourselves. In so doing begin 
with the spirit, that is the chief thing. Begin on your spirit in 
prayer. Prayer is the subduer of the spirit. We must “ give 
ourselves to prayer.” That is the way to write a sermon. The 
New Testament is full of prayer. We preachers do not pray 
enough. The reason we do not pray is because prayer is hard 
work. To compel the faculties to the throne of God and pros- 
trate them there is arduous. 

Work also on your mind. The mind must be whipped. It 
must be driven. No man can grip a congregation unless he can 
grip a theme. A man must have mental mass, and also must 
have a mind that is agile and keen. The minister must wrestle 
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— wrestle with people as they are, and with their evil heredity 
aswell. Noman who has not trained his mind can do large work 
for God. To this end also he should deal with the great books. 
Do not read too many books, but read much. Read the great 
books to make blood and brain. Read poetry for vision. Read 
history for perspective. Read biography for courage. Read 
criticism for precision. 

Further, work on your heart. The best book in your library 
is your parish. God wrote both in Bible and in parish. You 
never can be a good preacher till you love your people. You 
ean get as big ideas out of your parish as out of your books. 
Christ says “I am the good shepherd.” You must tend the 
flock. 

Work on your language. It is your tool. English is the 
most intractable and stubborn, and at the same time the most 
beautiful and marvelous, of all languages. Beware of your ad- 
jectives. They are the flirts of language. Beware of opaque 
words and of words that people do not easily understand. <A 
sermon ought to be luminous above the sun. Use the little 
words that men use at the climax of their experiences. 

Work on the organizing of the sermon. Your success will 
depend on your architectonic power. Your sermons ought to 
be brought into relations and organized so as to keep step, and 
not go by chance. Hence your sermons should be arranged into 
asort of church year. Organize them so as to build up a frame 
of mind. This is the supreme task of the minister. Some min- 
isters simply dump sermons. They have the materials there 
but they build nothing. You want to build up a frame of mind 
in your people. And to this end your sermons must be organ- 
ized with architectonic care. 

Have I, in what I have said, made the work of the ministry 
arduous? I hope so. But I have not made it more difficult 
than does Paul. Note the words of strenuousness and toil and 
striving that he uses in writing of his work: “I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me in that day; 
and not to me only, but also to all them that have loved his ap- 
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pearing.” Through toil may we all be among the crown- 
bearers. 
PRIZES, DEGREES, ETC. 

At the close of Dr. Jefferson’s address the following prizes 
were announced: William Thompson Fellow, for two years 
of post-graduate study, William Arnot Mather; Hartranft Prize 
in Evangelistic Theology, Edward Frederick Sanderson of the 
Senior Class; Senior Year Greek Prize, Charles Burnell Olds; 
3ennett Tyler Prize in Systematic Theology, divided between 
Lewis Hodous and John Moore Trout of the Middle Class; He- 
brew Prize, Edward Strong Worcester, with honorable mention 
of Mary Loomis Williams and Mardiros Harootioon Ananikian 
of the Junior Class. 

Degrees were conferred by Dr. E. B. Webb of the Board 
of Trustees as follows: The degree of Ph.D. on Oliver W. 
Means of Enfield, Conn. The degree of B.D., this year given 
for the first time, was granted to Misses Burroughs and Holmes, 
and Messrs. Galt, Gaylord, Lytle, Mather, Sanderson, Schma- 
vonian, and Tre Fethren. The other members of the class re- 
ceived the regular certificates of graduation. 

President Hartranft then spoke substantially as follows: 


PRESIDENT HARTRANFT’S ADDRESS. 

My Pupils and Brethren in Christ: You have sat in this 
house of wisdom, drinking of her mingled wine, and feasting at 
her high board, these years. Her door swings wide open that 
you may go hence into the broad world, having stamped upon 
you the eternal impress of her celestial character, the eternal 
impress of the mind of Christ, the eternal impress and seal of 
the Holy Ghost. You go as ambassadors of this celestial wis- 


dom. May I urge upon you as her loyal and commissioned ser- 
vants, as those who proclaim her foundation in the broad ways 
of the earth, that you look upon the sacred themes, to which you 
henceforth address your lives and energies for their promulga- 


tion, from the vantage-point of your Lord 4 

I charge you to look upon that broad world into which you 
go, as your Master looked upon it. You are commissioned to 
preach the Christ as He manifested Himself to the world. You 
are appointed to search the hearts of men as Jesus saw those 
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hearts. You are to enunciate a Gospel of Salvation that He 
enunciated and finished. 

The appeal that your instructors make to you in this 
solemn hour of exit from the house of wisdom is, that you view 
the totality of all things in Christ; that Christ himself be so 
stamped upon the thoughts of your mind, and so move the con- 
victions of your soul, and so give intensity to the volitions of your 
will, and so permeate your moral sense, and so pervade your 
environment, that you view all things as He viewed them, — 
not in subjective apprehensions of your own minds, but in the 


deepest realization of the Christ as he enunciated these things. 
Oh, that you might always look at that Christ as he felt himself 
to be, with an eternal being as the only-begotten Son of God, 


the abiding background of every true conception of the Man 
of Nazareth; that you might conceive of His words as the words 
of finality, as the words of authority for the conscience, as the de- 
terminating factor of the life of the world; that you might so con- 
ceive of your suffering Lord as conscious of the destiny that 
brought him into the earth as the Lamb of God, that by an ex- 
piatory sacrifice vicariously endured he might take away the sin 
of the world; that over against the awful condemnation which 
has befallen the world through sin, you evermore plant this great 
complex kingdom of God, whose immovable foundations were 
laid in eternity, and into whose walls you build; that evermore 
against extremities of human sin and sorrow you may place the 
cross of your Master as the solution of the moral and physical 
order of the universe; that evermore against the dark back- 
ground and experience into which you may enter, there shall 
abide the rainbow and the eternal glow of the city whose light 
is God and the Lamb. 

Yes, my beloved pupils, look at all things as your Master 
looked at them. Let that be the high theme of your study. To 
attain that reality let the deepest throbbings of your heart yearn. 
To realize and objectivize these great purposes of Jesus let your 
energies be moved, and therein may your happiness be found. 

Dearly beloved, the doors are well-nigh open. Richard Cecil 
said of Samuel Rutherford, “ He is my classic.” I want you 
{% be my classics. I want you to be written within and without 
by the divine finger. I want you to be living epistles, known 
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and read of all men. I want you to be the exhibition and ex- 
pression of the living, undying Christ whom you love, a classic 
of God. 

How varied are the spheres into which you go, my beloved 
pupils. Outlying all these circles and spaces in which your 
life shall be passed, think of the divine cireumference — you, if 
you please, a segment in that great are of God. Tempted some- 
times to move in devious ways, remember the right and true 
way, the eternal line, into His glory. 

There is not one of you that shall escape the winnowing. 
Would you attain effective service? God shall tribulate you; 
He will bruise vou with flails. Oh, that the chaff may fly 

‘away from your thoughts! Oh, that the chaff may be driven 
with the wind from your hearts! Oh, that you may be win- 
nowed and the wheat may abide! Carry the wheat in your 
bosom, for the wheat is dear to God, and may all the chastening 
and discipline of the life that is to be ultimate in your perfect 
manhood and womanhood, meet for the divine granaries. 

Tell me about the great motives that move men. Here is 
this divine motive that sends one far off to the city, and another 
to the land of the Dakotas, others to many points in this favored 
land of God, and one with face set toward the Orient. The di- 
vine force of holy love — this it is that fires your heart and 
kindles your imagination, and makes you think, think, think, 
to the glory of Christ. Blessed power! But the further you 
are sundered as you issue from the house of wisdom, my beloved, 
may your souls be knit together still more firmly, still more 
firmly because through acts of deepest sacrifice you verify the 
purpose of your calling. 

I shall not easily forget the pleasant hours we have spent to- 
- gether in meditating and debating upon the high themes of eter- 
nal wisdom. Beloved, you are not the guests of a day,— you 
are the friends of our hearts forever, and we part from you with 
pain and anguish as we give you over to the solemnities of this 
sacrifice for Christ. 

And may the blessing of Almighty God, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, be and abide with you, my dearly beloved, for- 
ever. Amen. 

The exercises closed with the singing of a hymn and the ben- 
edietion. : 
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In the death of Rev. A. E. P. Perkins, D.D., at Worcester, June 27, 
the Hartford Seminary loses one of its true and tried friends. In 1877, ata 
time when the Seminary was beginning to have a broader outlook, Dr. Per- 
kins was elected to the Board of Trustees, to which he freely contributed of 
his wisdom and ripe experience as an accomplished scholar and successful 
minister. Of Pilgrim lineage and New England training, and engaged dur- 
ing his entire ministry in the two pastorates of Phillipston and East Ware, 
Massachusetts, in the latter of which he was settled for thirty years, he was 
atypical minister of the New England type. He was intellectual, religious, 
and a man of strong convictions, who leaned towards the conservative side of 
religious questions. He was thoroughly informed with reference to the Con- 
gregational polity and history, and was recognized in Central Massachusetts 
as one of the principal leaders of the denomination. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him by Williams College in 1870. He leaves a wife and five 
children, one of whom, Henry P., of the Seminary class of ’82, is a missionary 
in Tientsin, China. 


The general exercises from the first of April were as follows: April 5, 
sermon by Mr. Shabaz; April 12, hymn analysis by Mr. Burnham, ser- 
mon by Mr. TreFethren; April 26, essay by Mr. White, sermon by Mr. 
Chase ; May 10, sermon by Mr. Sanderson. 


At the time of the meeting of the Home Missionary Society in Hartford 
the librarian made an exhibit of the printed text of the Bible in Hebrew and 
Greek as shown by copies in the Seminary library. A printed list of the 
most important texts, as judged by competent scholarship, was placcd in the 
hands of the visitor, and the editions on exhibition were indicated by display 
type. It was noticeable that only a few of these important editions were 
missing from the tabies. The librarian remarks that ‘‘ probably no other 
library in this country contains so large a number of important editions..’ 
These are almost all due to the liberality of Mr. Newton Case while still 
alive. Would that some other generous friend would round into symmetry 
other and needy sections of the library. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


The opening of the sixty-sixth year has been postponed two 
days on account of the International Congregational Council in 
Boston. The term will therefore open Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 29th, with an address, it is hoped, by one of the promi- 
nent English ministers at that time in the country. It is ex- 
pected that the students will be present at that time, and that 
needful adjustments of rooms shall have been made, so that the 
regular order of classroom exercises can begin Saturday morn- 
ing. 

The Carew Lectures for the year 1899-1900 will be by Rev. 
Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn. These lectures will be 
given in the spring of 1900. In the fall, early in November, 
Dr. T. Harwood Pattison, Professor of Practical Theology in 
Rochester Theological Seminary, will give a course of lectures 
on “ The Relation of the Minister to the Sunday-school.” Dr. 
Pattison is known as one of the very ablest men in his department 
in the whole country. 

Requests for information respecting the course of study, con- 
ditions of admission, ete., should be addressed to Professor M. 
W. Jacobus, Hosmer Hall, Hartford. 


SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, 1899-1900. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 366 hours, as follows: 
PROFESSOR. HOURS. 


Theological Propedeuti¢, . . .,. . «.  « Hartranft. 5 
Hebrew Grammar and Reading, . ; : : ‘ . Macdonald. 115 
Special Introduction to the Pentateuch, . ; ; . Paton. 15 
New Testament Textua! Criticism and Canonics, ‘ . Nourse. 12 

be a Greek and Syntax, . : : ‘ . Jacobus, 5 

es Sf Exegesis, : : 2 : : : - 48 
Old Testament History, : : : ; - , . Nourse. 14 
Biblical Theology, : . . . - : ce 20 
History of New Testament Times, : - : ; . Mitchell. “14 
Apostolic Church History, . ; : : ; P : a 15 
Biblical Dogmatics,_ . . : : ‘ : . Beardslee. 39 
General Outline of Apologetics, ‘ : : . ; . Gillett. 28 


Voice-building, . ; : . : : i : . Pratt. 10 
General Exercises, 
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Elective work, 105 hours, selected from the following list : 


Bibliology, 


Historical and Philological beakunie on <i ‘Old Dashiiaied 


Some Aspects of the Hebrew Literary Genius, 
Investigation of Hebrew Legislation, 

Textual Criticism ; Codex Beze, 

Old Testament History; from Exile Onward, 


Jewish History ; from Old Testament to Fall of Jevenlon:, 


Sources for the History of Canonicity, 
Stylistic Reading and Analysis Work, 


Historicity of Gospel Account of the Incarnation, 
Life and Character of Christ According to St. Paul, . 


The Church at Corinth, 
The American and French Sendiatens, : 
Studies in the Apologetics of Selected Periods : 
(a) New Testament Period, 
(4) The First Four Centuries, 
(ec) The Deistic Controversy, 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, . 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, 
English Philosophy ; Locke to Spencer, 
Studies in Local Church and Social Problems, 
Practice in English Composition, 
Elementary Sight-singing, 
The Standard Oratorios, Illustrated, 
Elements of Public Speaking, 
Presbyterian Polity for Presbyterian Stude nts, 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Prescribed work, 325 hours, as follows: 


Special Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Exegetical Reading 

New Testament introduc tion; 
zh . Exegesis, 

Church History of First Six Centuries, 

Middle Age, 


Pauline Epistles, 


Biblical Dogmatics, 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, 
Homiletics, 

Bible aud Hymn Reading, 
General Exercises, 


Elective work, 135 hours, selected from the following list : 


Bibliology, 


Historical and Philological Sestuate on “ie ‘Old Testament, Macdonald 


Some Aspects of the Hebrew Literary Genius, 
Advanced Hebrew Grammar, 
Avucust — 5 


PROFESSORS. HOURS. 
Perry. 15 
Macdonald. 10 

€¢ 10 
Paton. 10 
Nourse. 15 

gs 20 
of 20 
es 10 
Jacobus, 20 
Mitchell. 15 
a9 10 
“e 15 
Walker. 30 
Gillett. 15 
“s 15 
es 15 
wh 15 
es 15 
we 15 

Le 2 
Merriam. 10 
Pratt 15 
es 30 
a 15 
Harper. 30 
Dr. Holliday. 10 
Paton, 35 
ss 20 
Jacobus. 19 
= 19 
Mitchell. 42 
Walker. 42 
Beardslee. 30 
Hartranft. 28 
Merriam. 40 
Harper. 25 
25 
Perry. 15 
10 
“$ 10 
€s 20 
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Amos and Joel; Study of saatiiniiiedl of Hebrew Written 
Prophecy, 

Job; Studied as Literature, 

E lementary Arabic, 

- Syriac, : ; : 
Introduction to Old Cestsnnast. Poetical Books, 
Readings in Pirke Aboth, 

Elementary Assyrian, 
i Ethiopic, 

Biblical Aramaic, 
Old Testament History ; — Exile Ouwend, : 
Jewish History ; from Old Testament to Fall of Jerusalem, 
Hebrew Prophecy ; Specially the Messianic Element, 
Theoiogy of Primitive Jewish-Christian Church, 
Sources for the History of Canonicity, 
Synoptic Problem and Criticism of Acts, 
Exegesis of Romans; Selected Passages, 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Ae 
Development of Doctrine of Person of Christ, 
Rise and Spread of Monasticism ; to A.D. 600, 

Js os Mohammedanism, 
Rise of Papacy ; to Gregory the Great, 
The Times of Hildebrand, 
Elements of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 
Problems in Philosophy of Religion, 
Nature and Origin of Religion, 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, 
Evolution and the Christian Faith, 
Modern English Idealism, 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, . 
The Person of Christ, 
The Atonement, 2 
The Application of Salvation, 


Seminar: Doctrine of The Trinity, 
ue os The Holy Spirit, 
s be Faith, 


Sociology : General Principles and Problems, 
Great Pastors and Preachers, 

Sight-Singing and Part-Singing, 

Harmony, 

Tonics in General Musical History, 

The Standard Oratorios, Illustrated, 
Studies in the Psalms, 

Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymns, 
Types of Practical Church Music, Illustrated, 
Advanced Public Speaking, . 
Elementary German, : 


Advanced es 
Presbyterian Polity for Presbyterian Students, 


PROFESSORS. HOURS, 


Macdonald, 15 


of 30 
* 30 
“ 30 
Paton. 10 
“s 15 
ue 30 
e¢ 20 
Hawks, 15 
Nourse. 20 
20 
us 20 
wf 20 
e 10 
Jacobus. 10 
. 20 
‘ 6 
Mitchell. 15 
oe 15 
ae 15 
oe 15 
Walker. 15 
2 10 
Gillett. 20 
a 15 
te 15 
us 15 
= 20 
ae 20 
de 10 
“ 15 
Beardslee. 10 
se 20 
ue 20 
Hartranft. 10 
as 10 
as 10 
Merriam. 25 
us 15 
Pratt. 20 
“ 30 
‘“s 20 
“e 15 
“s 20 
“s 15 
6 15 
Harper. 30 
Schlutter. 20 
“ 20 


Dr. Holliday. 10 
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SENIOR CLASS. 


Presccibed work, 265 hours, as follows: 


PROFESSORS. 
Encyclopedia, . ; F : . Hartranft. 
Special Introduction to the Johs unnine ‘Writings, : . Jacobus, 
Exegesis, - = 
Church History : Reformatic and Modern Periods, é . Walker. 
Missions, : : : : ; ‘ . Thompson. 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, : : : . ; ; . Hartranft. 
Homiletics, . : : : ; ‘ : : ; . Merriam. 
Pastoral Theology, ; ; ; . , : 7 
Theoretical Polity, ; P : . Perry. 


Principles and Methods of Public W wedi, , : . Pratt. 
General Exercises, ‘ j : ; 


Elective work, 185 hours, selected from the following list : 
Bibliology, . : . Perry. 


Some Aspects of the Hebrew Literary Genius, “s 
Studies in Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, . J ; : 
Advanced Arabic, , : : ? : : ; : # 
Advanced Syriac, 
Theology of Islam, ; . : ; ; 
Introduction to Old T: eateneat : Historical Books, . . Paton. 
Exegesis ; Messianic Prophets, “ 
Readings in Pirke Aboth, 
Elementary Assyrian, 


oe 


“cc 


Advanced ii : : : , : ‘ : a 
Readings in the Targums, : : : . . Harks, 
Old Testament History ; from Exile Onw: rd, : : Nourse. 


“e 


Jewish History ; from Old Testament to Fall of Jer nati 
Hebrew Prophecy ; Specially, Messianic Element, 

Old Testament Apocrypha : Wisdom of Solomon, 
Theology of Primitive Jewish-Christian Church, 


“se 


Introduction to Pastoral soiiied F ; ? ; . Jacobus. 
Exegesis of I John, ‘ P : : ; “ 
The Church and Eastern Empire to 1458, : F ; . Mitchell. 
History of the Russian Church, * 
Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, ; P , st 
Life and Work of Calvin, . ; ; . F : : Talker. 
Principal Reformation Confessions, “ 
The Modern Church, . : : ; : , : , = 
History of Congregationalism, ; , : ‘i 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, : ; . Gillett. 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 

Origin of Religion, 

Modern English Idealism, 

Evolution and Christian Faith, 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, 
Introduction to Comparative Religion, 
Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, 
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Historical and Philological Keheued on — Old Vesiemani, Macdonald. 





HOURS. 














PROFESSORS. 


The Application of Salvation, . : : : ; . Beardslee. 20 
The Kingdom of God, E ; ; : : : : “¢ 15 
History of Ethics, : s : , : : : : me 10 
Biblical Ethics, . ; ; : : : ; : : “ 30 
Inspiration, . ; F : ; ; : : ; : Ss 15 
Eschatology, : 2 ' Hartranft. 10 
Theological Opinion of Last Twenty- five tom : 2 n 25 
Ecclesiastical Ethics, . c : : : : ' : sg 30 
Experiential Theology, ; F : . : : . Bassett. 10 
Sociology : Poverty and Crime, . ; , : : . Merriam. 15 
Individual Sermon Criticism, : , : . : , 10 
Congregational Polity, P : , : : . erry. 10 
The Standard Oratorios, Illustrated, ; : ; : . Pratt. 15 
Sight-Singing and Part-Singing, . . ; : : : " 20 
Topics in General Musical History,  . ; : ; : es 20 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymns, . : : ; 15 
Types of Practical Church Music, Illustrated, . 2 ; “s 15 
Studies in the Psalms, : : ‘ : : : : 95 20 
History of English Hymnody, . : : : : : 3 15 
Advanced Musical Work, . ; , ‘ : _ 15 
Bible and Hymn-Reading and Sermon Deliv ery, . Harper. 40 
Advanced German, : ; ; , , : : . Schlutter. 20 
Elementary ‘ ‘ : x ee 20 


Presbyterian Polity for Presbyteris in Students, , E . Dr. Holliday. 10 


POST-GRADUATE. 


In addition to Elective Courses offered to the three regular classes, various 
other opportunities are offered to those desiring to pursue further their theo- 
logical studies or wishing to follow more closely specific lines of investigation. 
The method of instruction is in general freer than in the regular course. In- 
struction is given by lectures, seminars, reading courses with discussion under 
the guidance of the professor in charge, and by means of special investiga- 
tion conducted under the professor’s guidance. Special courses are sometimes 
arranged by correspondence with those wishing instruction in some particular 
direction. The courses offered this year are as follows : 


Professor Macdonald : 
(1) Semitic Epigraphy —the Inscription of Mesha, the Siloam Inscription 
and others that may be available ; (2) Advanced Arabic Readings in the 
Koran with Baydaiwi's commentary, and Unmiidhaj of az-Zamakhshri or 
other grammatical treatise, and Lyall’s edition of the Ten Poems, with 
at-TibrizI's commentary ; (3) Elementary Coptic ; (4) Elementary Egyp- 
tian ; (5) Seminar in The Theology of Islam. 
Professor Paton : 
(1) Exegesis of one of the Old Testainent Prophets ; (2) Old Testament 
Archeology. 
Professor Jacobus : 
(1) Seminar work in the study of the triple and double Synoptic Tra- 
dition, and the reconstruction of a possible Logia- Document ; (2) Seminar 
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work in the study of the Sources of the Book of Acts; (8) Seminar work 
in the study of the Old Testament Citations in the Pauline Epistles. 
Professor Mitchel: 

(1) Historicity of the Gospel account of the Incarnation ; (2) The life 
and character of Christ according to St. Paul ; (3) Development of the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ (to Chalcedon) ; (4) Rise of the Papacy ; 
(5) The Church of Justinian; (6) The Oriental National Churches; (7) 
The Rise and Early Spread of Mohammedanism ; (8) The Russian Church. 

Professor Walker : 

(1) The Theology of the Middle Ages with special consideration of the 
system of Aquinas; (2) Calvin’s Life and Work; (3) Studies in the history 
of American Christianity as a whole. 

Professor Gillett : 

(1) Reading courses in Modern German Philosophy ; (2) Reading course 

in the History of Religion ; (3) Studies in Methods of Apologetics. 
Professor Beardslee : 

(1) The Biblical Basis of Ethics; (2) The Old Testament Doctrine of 
God. 

Professor Hartranft: 

(1) Studies in Dogmatic Systems—Dorner, F. Nitsch, Kiihler, Beck, 
Kiibel, Ritschl, Kaftan, Bender, Hermann, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, Bieder- 
mann, etc.; (2) Studies in New England Theology ; (3) Studies in Scotch 
Theology ; (4) Studies in Roman Catholic Theology ; (5) Studies in An- 
glican Theology ; (6) Studies in Christian Ethics-— Martensen, Dorner, 
K6stlin, Luthardt, etc.; (7) Studies in Comparative Theology ; (8) Studies 
in Comparative Ethics. 





Professor Merriam : 

(a) Sociology —-(1) Reading Courses outlined with essay tests in Selected 
Social Problems; (2) Lectures on Charity Methods, ancient and modern ; 
(8) Lectures on Criminology and Penology. 

(6) Homiletics—- The History of Preaching with critical study of selected 
English and American Sermons. 

Professor Pratt : 

(a) Musical Construction —(1) Advanced Harmony, both synthetic and 
analytic ; (2) Studies in musical form, introductory to a general theory of 
musical composition. 

(o) Music History —(1) The development of particular forms like the 
Dance, the Symphony, the Anthem, the Oratorio, etc.; (2) The style and 
works of selected composers, secular or sacred. 

(ec) Hymnology —(1) Original investigation in the problems of the 
Psalter; (2) Special studies in English Hymnody. 

(d) Liturgics — Detailed extensions of the Prescribed Course of, Senior 
year in the direction either of (1) the history of Public Worshipy (2) its 
philosophy, or (8) its practical administration. 





Professor Perry: 
(1) Bibliography —a Study of Sources and Method ; (2) History of the 
Bible ; (8) The Problem of Church Unity. 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Founded 1834. 


FACULTY, 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., PRESIDENT, Riley Professor of Christian 
Theology, and Instructor in Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

WaLpo S. PRATT, Mus. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology. 

MELANCTHON W. JacoBus, D.D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 

WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D., D.D., Waldo Professor of Germanic and Western 
Church History. 

waa K. MITCHELL, D.D., Professor of Grzco-Roman and Eastern Church 

story. 

CriaRK S. Peaapscer, D.D., Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. 

ALEXANDER R,. MERRIAM, A. B., Samuel Hawes Professor of Practical Theology 
and Christian Sociology. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT, A.M., Professor of Apologetics. 

ALFRED T. PERRY, AM., Librarian, and Professor of Bibliology. 

Lewis B. PATON, PH.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism, 
Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages, and Registrar. 

Duncan B. MACDONALD, B.D., Professor of Semitic Languages, 

EDWARD E. Noursg, S.T. B., Instructor in Biblical Theology. 

CrEcIL HARPER, A.M., Instructor in Oratory. 

AuGustus C. THompson, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

Austin B. Bassett, B.D., Lecturer on Experiential Theology. 





THE SEMINARY aims (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship met service, (2) to train in scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and the leading of his spirit in history, in order *o apply that truth in the realms 
of thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. 

INSTRUCTION is carried on by a large corps of professors whose fields are care- 
fully defined and adjusted to their scientific relations. Emphasis is laid upona close 
personal relationship between instructor and pupil. About two-thirds of the course 
are prescribed, and one-third is selected from a list of about one hundred electives, 
offered in all departments. Special effort is made to explain the interrelations of 
all the numerous subjects properly belonging under the head of theological science, 
and to afford the opportunity of prosecuting study in any one of them. In each 
department the purpose is to use only the most scientific methods, both old and 
new. In the field of pastoral discipline extensive work is expected in preaching, 
in every variety of evangelistic and charitable organization and in personal religious 
effort. Systematic instruction is given in singing and in elocution. Instruction is 
also provided in German. Courses for specializing and graduate students are open 
to those who desire them. ‘Two fellowships (each for two years) for foreign study 
and five prizes are offered. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of over 70,000 volumes 
{excluding duplicates), containing several unique collections, to which students 
have access day and evening, museum and reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu 
uates may, after examination, be adinitted om probation during the first term. 

All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

EXxPENSES.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 
‘Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The sixty-sixth year begins on September 29, 1899, and closes on 
May 30, 1900. The various courses are arranged in three terms. Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 


For the Annual Register, address Professor M. W. JAcosus 
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The Nature of Public Worship. By Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. 24 pp. 


The Evolution of New Testament Criticism and the Consequent 
Outlook for To-Day. By Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D. 24 pp. 





Three Phases of New England Congregational Development. By 
Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D., D.D. 22 pp. 


q The Life and Character of Jesus Christ according to St. Paul. 
a By Prof. E. K. Mitchell, D.D. 40 pp. 


a a The Unity of the Bible. By Prof. Clark S. Beardslee. 24 pp. 


The Minister as a Scholar, Poet, and Prophet. By Prof. A. R. 


Merriam. 27 pp. 


Current Thought about Christianity. By Prof. A. L. Gillett. 29 pp. 


The Preeminence of the Bible as a Book. By Prof. A. T. Perry, 28 pp. 





532 Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1898, 


RECEIVED IN 1898. 


For Premiums, 
For Interest and Rents, 


DISBURSED IN 1898. 


For claims by death and matured panic ern 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, 

Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, ° 
Annuities paid, 4 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 

Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, ee Legal, Real — and 
all other expenses, 

Profit and Loss, 5 

TAXES, - mI ° 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898, . : . 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 

Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of Bonds, 2 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, . ° 


Less Agents’ Credit Balances, 


ADD 


Interest due and accrued, 

Rents due and accrued, 

Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1898, 
LIABILITIES: 


a, requ.-ed to re-insure all Suentns Ponce 
t, Company’s standard, - 
All other liabilities, 4 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of a lores De of management to Tenease in vt; 
Policies in force Dec. 31, som, 
Insuring, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 


$6r , 408, 550.38 


$4,768, 230.48 
39070, 247.66 — 7,838. 478. 14 


$69,247,028. 52 


$4,283,340.44 
1,272,693.78 
656,040.55 
25.00 


$6,212,099.77 


834,256.64 
91620.33 
3831984. 25— 71439960. 99 


$61,807,067.53 


$28, 900, 189. 39 


1,688, 745.26 

59307-79 

$61,817,975.12 

10,907.59 

$61 807,067.53 
$068,702.63 
12572.27 
1,065,955-64 

3331450.99 — $2, 380,687. 53 


. $64,187,755.06 


$55,379,912.00 
1,285,933-20—$56, 665,845.20 


$7,521 ,909.86 
+ 10.77 per cent. 


66,862 
“$r58, 078,850.00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary, 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 16, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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